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THE FIRST OF THE WHITE MONTH, creat fi ire in the centre, it 


BY H OINO8, 


This is what the Mongols call 
Having an invie 

tation from a friendly Lama tospend | 
the day with him, I took care to 
arrive-at his tent, which was not far 
from the Russian frontier, ontheafter- 
noon of the last day of the old vear. 


with the Mongols. Enter a tent at 


. this time, and, as soon as your eyes 


recover from the blinding glare’ of 


the sun on the white expanse ot 


snow outside, aud the bitterness of 
the smoke cloud inside, throngh which. 


you must pass before sitting down, 
you see all hands at wor k. They 
are preparing for next day’s feast. 
In the tent of my host they w ere | 


making “ Banch. * This is made by. 
mincing mutton very small, 
it with salt and chopped vegetables, 
and doing it up in small mits cover: 
ed with a casing of dough, 


The amount of manipulation ne- 


cessary before the nut is complete, | 
and thé unusual cleanness of the! 
~Mongol’s hands arrer making it, , 
always made me shudder when [ saw | 


them about to honour me with this; 
delicacy; but the knowledge that: 


they w ould be much hart if | did not: 
made me swallow a! 
They themselves con-. 


eat of it, always 
little of it. 
sider it a luxury to be indulged 
only on great occasions, and on this: 
occasion prepared a laree quantity. 

Ag soon as a nut was finished it was 
placed on a board near the wall of. 


This afterncon is always a busy ‘time; t to work on the meat. 


vear, 


throneh in a few minutes, 
When frozen, the nuts were placed ina 
bagand put away ready for tomorrow, 


While the rest of the company were 


making the banch, the lama himself 


WAS making repeated attacks ona 
basinful ot boiled meat before him; 
as soon as the banch was _ finished, 
every man pulled out lis knife and 
It is a 
little alarming to see a Mongol eat; 
he takes a piece of meat in his left 
hand, seizes it with his teeth, then 
ents it off close to his lips. The knife 
flashes past so quickly and so close 
to the face, that a spectator seeing it 
for the first time trembles for. the 
safety of the operators nose, But 
after all there is ttle cause for alarm: 
practice makes them expert and 
their hand sure. and IT never heard of 


mixing: any one meeting with an accident in 
| this w ay. 


While we. were at dianer 
expressed my surprise at finding 


them, taking their meal so early in 
‘the afternoon: and not after dark as 


usual. The resson they gave was 


that. the Mongol fushion was to eat 


-even dinners on the last day of the 
T rather liked this idea at first, 
s the Mengolian custom of only one 


pester efter “dark. with nothing but 
tea, tea, tea the whole day lone, doer 
not seem tosait an European so well 
asa Moneol, My 
ever was short lived, 
covered that they had made up their 
minds that T should do justice to the 


‘whale =eVen, 
low coated bial on ty left had ap- 


satisfaction how- 
for svon dis- 


and that a sly old yel- 


the tent, where, notwithstanding the | parantly installed himself’ as tally- 
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keeper to the guest. As the day/tent he remarked, ‘It is time now.” 
wore on, matters began to look a lit-' But he was not quite ready. He un- 
tleserious. The solemn voice of the locked aspacious box and after bring- 
man in yellow had only pronounced ing out a pile of things new and old, 
THREE; what was to become of the at last succeeded in fishing out a 
other four? As I was wondering new red coat and a fine fur cap 
how I could best get out of the dit+ trimmed with yellow silk, The cap 
ficulty, deliverance came in an un- cost perhaps as much as the coat, and 
in atent about a dozen yards off imposing, en all was ready all 
shouted, come and drink in the clond of and 
wine’; and Ocher, though as a Lama each embraced each” asking ‘‘Sary 
he had vowed to abstain from wine,Q?” Are youwell? Theirembraco 
and just then was employed in count- isa very simple affair. When two 
ing my dinners, at the summons dis-' persons perform this ceremony, the 
of tally-keeper and the next time! other, and the one puts the ends of 
Wwe saw him, rap in too genial a frame , his coat sleeves andes the coat sleeves 
of ron tind fault any one of the other, all had 
for their shortcoming in the past. ed all, they sat down again and eac 
During the course of the afternoon | one ate a sinall portion from a plate 
two large pails were filled with tea containing bread, fruits, roasted mil- 
and set aside. When all the prep- let, and a preparation of milk. This 
arations were finished, we had a done we hastened to the next tent 
pleasant time round the blazing fire ! which a petty officer lived. By 
talking of the customs of our respec- the time we all got in, the tent was 
tive countries &c., &c. Among other crowded ; each one of us embraced 
things we talked of the speedy course the host, putting our sleeves under 
of time, and, in return for some of his in token of respect, asked “Sain 
our Seripture metaphors, my Lama_ O, found a seat where we could, 
gave me some Wise Buddhisticsayings drank his tea, tasted his fare, were 
such as:— offered Chinese small Chi- 
‘nese cups, conversed a few minutes, 
a. cand to our tent to receive 
From the moment of union, separation is: visitors. They were not long in com- 
From tl og nt of birth, death is our doom ing. noe Ware “weer neighbours. 
edoronch death.” These merely drank tea and tas ted 
| : | i bread, but when visitors came from 
Next morning, New Year'sday, all 9 distance the bag of banch was pro- 
were astir early, and the every day queed, a quantity. of it boiled and 
routine gone through as usual. The }anded to the strangers. The ease 
customary question, ‘‘Tlave youslept and rapidity with which this can be 
well?” was asked, but no reference! cooked makes it a very desirable kind 
made totke new year. The only of fare to have on hand on a day 
manifest difference Was that the, when numerous visitors are expected 
whole household scemed to have got | at different times. _ 
new Caps. Atter a time a ‘neigh- As we hada Gilling Lama, a kind 
bour came in and asked “Tave you of doctor of medicine and divinity 
not embraced yet‘ This seemed to al] in one, for our guest, we soon had 
stir up our host; glancing at the cres-' 4 number of people in our tent anx- 


' cent of sunshine that streamed no the to know their “lucky airt’, for 


through the hole in the top of the/the year. The Gilling was nothing 
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loath to be consulted, produced his 
books and soon satisfied the inquirers. 
The inquirer tells his age, the Gill- 
ing consults a table and the point of 
the compass is found at once. I tried 
for mine among the rest and found 
that I had a double airt, north-west 
and north-east as far as I rememiber. 

We had many visitors. My host 
was a man of influence; his guest the 


Gilling hada great reputation for 


learning; the yellow coated Lama 


Ocher presided over the wine and 
made a very good master of the cere- 
monies; and then there was “the 
man from the far country.” 

Atter we had for a time entertain- 
ed the numerous visitors whom these 
attractions drew to our tent, we dis- 
persed in various directions to make 
the round of our several acquaint- 
ances. A young Lama, who had 
spent the night keeping a vigil in a 
temple, took me in tow and conduct- 
ed me to all the tents within a rea- 
sonable distance. In almost every 
tent we found the altar decked out 
with a great display of offerings. 
These consisted for the most part of 
bread and mutton, the heal piece 
of fat which forms the tail of the 
Mongolian sheep often being the 
centre piece, One of the great in- 
junctions of their religion is abstin- 
ence from flesh, and on expressing 
my surprise at finding the forbid- 
den thing presented as an offering an 
intelligent Mongol replied:—* It all 
happens oe stupidity; stupid 
men among us Mongols are many.” 
It was noteworthy that the offering 
on his own altar consisted of grain, 
fruit, and bread. In addition to the 
offering, the altar lamps, little brass 
cups filled with butter,— were lighted, 
and in some of the more pretending 
tents the altar was enclosed above 
and around with silken hangings. 

A visitor on entering turns first to 
the altar and worships; that done, he 
may address himself to the human oc- 


cupants of the tent, We noticed only | 


one departure from this rule. When 
we were in an old woman's, tent a 
dashing young Mongol entered, and, 
dispensing with the worship, proceed- 
ed at once to salute the old lady. 
The oceasion for the manifestation 
of his irreligion was unfortunate, the 
old lady was just recovering from the 
effects of a broken limb: her beads 
and hand praying mill were her con- 
stant companions. such cireum- 
stances it was not wonderful that she 
should have been incensed at such 
levity; she rejected his civilities with 
scorn and with puritanical sternness 
ordered him to worship god. The 
young spark did not relish his rebuke 
much, but dared not disobey. 

In addition to bread and tea in 
most cases Visitors are offered wine, 
and as every man is expected to visit 
the tents of all his friends, and as 
very few refuse wine when it is offer- 
ed, there is soine danger of a man 
drinking more than is good for him. 
Two things tend to keep the Mongol. 
sober; the small size of the cups and 
the distance from tent totent. But 
sometimes the Mongol gets tired of 
the minute Chinese drinking cup, 
throws it aside, and pours a good 
dram into a large wooden tea cup. 
This, frequently repeated, produces its 
effect, and then tollows horseman- 
ship extraordinary, A Mongol jong 
after he is tuo drunk to stand can 
keep. his saddle very well if he can 
be hoisted into it, and one of the 
sights on #new year’s afternoon is 
half a dozen madeaps careering in 
company over the snow, performing 
all manner of antics and apparently 
in momentary danger of breaking 
their necks. Many of our visitors 
were at good deal more than half 
seas over, but throughout the whole 
day we saw only two who could not 
take care of theniselves. 

The northern Mongols usually re- 
strict the festivity to one day, but 
their neighbours the Buriats keep 
up the celebration for a week or 
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more; perhaps, as the Mongols say, 
with some scorn, in imitation of the 
Russians. Should fricnds be bevund 
reach on the first day of the year, 
the sacred duty of salutation Is per- 
formed on the first occasion of their 
Far inte the vear, it is 
quite common for Mongols meeting 
in the desert, after exchanging the 
conmmon salutations foremark, “Have 
not embraced perhaps,” and then 
duly perform the ceremony that 
would have been appropriate wrouths 
before. Southern Moneols, on the 
other hand, say they ceases crubracing 
at the end of the White Month. 


- 


THE ORIGIN OF THE 
MISSIONARY TROUBLES. 


BY ROOMERANG., 


The circumstances attending, whit Sir 
Rutherford Aleock calls, The revel iM is- 
sionary disturbances,” ave too fresh to need 
rehearsal, The various detatls have been 
placed upon historte recordin the Blue Books 
vf the past four vears; buta satisfactory 
explication of the of the “disturb- 
ances” is still a matter of inqutiv. 

The trouble broke out unexpectedty: the 
transition was sudden from a state of tran- 
quillity to one of stormy violence. There 
was, too, a method in the madness, a marked 
similarity in the manner of getting up the 
troubles and precipitating a crisis; and also 
evidence of their having been devised to 
effect some common end as yet unknown to 
the public. The disturbances assumed dif- 
ferent phases at different times, rising into 
prominence, then subsiding, then resumed 
with greater violence than before ; first ap- 

earing in Chinese diplomacy, then dropped 
} them, fora time, but passing over into 
the despatches of foreign Ministers with 


[J anuary, 


;uess and peaee, In some places they had 
been admitted with apparent indiflcrence if 
not actually welcomed. other places 
thouzh received with coldness, it was evid- 
ently the conclusion of the people to extend 
to Christianity that same toleration hitherto 
shown to Buddhism and other forms of re- 
lixion introduced among them, Many of the 
movetments of the Missionaries were tentative 
like similar arrangements by the diplomatists, 
When a given course was found not to work 
to advantage, the Missionaries at once sought 
to remedy the evil in the most speedy and 
judicious way, just as Sir Rutherford Alcock 
and Mer. Tart sought to remedy their mis- 
takes. Such a degree of success was attend. 
their cflorts that a general good feeling 
towards them was gaining in the minds of 


the people, The friction perceptible at tlimes 


ho more must be expected from 
| ihe introduction of new ideas, such for ex- 


in its limits. 


aiple as those associated with the working 
of new treaties and newrevenue laws. Cer- 
tain itis that no general or serious com- 
plaints against the Missionaries had been 
up tothe time of Tseng Kuv Fan's 
memoria to the throue made in the Autumn 
of that year; for he entertained no fears on 
their account saying “they will after all get 
but few supporters and converts.” (U. >. 
Dip. Cor. 1868, Part [. page 421). 

We come now to the memorable year 1868, 
Two occurences of note are embraced with 
In the first part of the year, 
were held the various meetings of the com- 
Inission to revise the treaty; the latter part 
was marked by the breaking out of Chinese 
hostility to missionaries residing inland, away 
from treaty ports. ‘The former was of 
course tie leading event, for which provision 
had been made; the latter was an unexpecte 
ed consequence growing out of the former. 

Both sides were ready for the revision 
struggle. ‘The English policy was progressive, 
—the Chinese attitude obstructive. ‘Though 
not yet informed oflicially of the demands 
of the British Minister, the Chinese knew 
full well what they would be. ‘The petitions 


aud memorials of the previous year had been 


harsh crimination of Missionaries, and finally ; published in the papers of Shanghai and 


taken up again by the Chinese with fresh | 


zeal and new expectations. 
It is this agitation we shall now attempt 


to investigate in its origin, its progress, and 


its culmination in ferocity and bloodshed. — 


HMougkong, and the Ministers of the ‘Tsung 
Li Yumun had carefully posted themselves, 
As Wen ‘Pa jin at 2 later day replying toa 
remark of Sir Rutherford Alcock that “both 


ithe Merchants and his Colleagues deemed 


At the bevianine of the veur Wwe further CONCESSION essential” observed dryly 


the Protestant Missionaries plodding along 
in their usual way without distarbances.” 
Availing themselves of the privilege secured 
by the French treaty some of their number 
had located themselves inland, and were 
teaching the tenets of Christianity in quigt- 


enough, Yes, no doubt, I see what your 
newspapers say sometimes.” As the result of 
that information they had marshaled, ready 
fur presentation, every objection that had 


auy ground to stand upon. If at that time 


the inland residenge of missionaries Lad begn 
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found dangerous to the State; the Commis- 
sion would certainly have heard of it. 
The campaign opened oa the 3d of March 
1868. when the Commission first met to ar- 
range the preliminaries. ‘The meetings were 
continued at) various times through five 
months, the 13th being held on the 15th of 
July. At the very outset the questions of 
Restpence and Naviga- 
vton were put forward as of the first import- 
ance. "Phe strength of the Mnelish onset 
was directed to the attainment of these points, 
and the strength of Chinese resistance was put 
forth to prevent it. Throughout the entire 
contest we find these two questions continu- 
ally coming up, sometimes m one aspect, and 
sometimes in another, until every possible 
argument was exhausted. Phe sul ject was 
introduced at the seeond held on 
April 20th. ‘The British Conimissions at- 
tempted shrewdly to turn the Chinese posi- 
tion, After some other discussion, “A 
general permission to nacigate inland waters 
mas then proposed as esseutial to avoid dues 
m excess of treaty” Their opponents were 
on the alert and replied “ A general permis- 
ston they could nothring before ithe Minister.” 
[Blue Book No. 5. 1871, page 194]. In the 
next day the third meeting was held. Forti- 
fied by a memorandum of instructions the 
British Commission entered boldly upon 
the discussion of inland navigation, and 
its attendant privilege of inland resid- 
ence. ‘The Chinese raised all manner of 
objections; those against navigation being 


based upon “shallows, rapids, danger of 


steamers overrunning native Craft,” §e. 
The determination to refuse these things 
Was so apparent that making his report 
Mr. Frazer said Znland residence was evid- 
ently the concession most difficult to entertain.” 


This obstructiveness called forth fresh in- 
structions from Sir Rutherford to renew the 
attempt under cover of the privilege hitherto 
accorded to missionaries. From that imo- 
ment, the missionaries were dragged into the 
strugule and were soon destined to find the 
Chinese batteries turned to dislodge them ; 
and, like all unfortunates placed between 
two fires, fated to suffer, first from the one 
and then from the other. % The right to re- 
side wu the interior conceded to missionaries, 
what is this more than the Merchants require 
for the peaceable pursuits of their cceupation 
Of the two the Merchant ts probabiy the saf- 
er lenuut of a fixed location in the intertor. 
He is bounl by the mterests of his trade to 
—heep the peace, apart from all surveillance or 
exercise of authority over him, because only 
under such conditions can the commerce in 
which he is engaged prosper, The missionary 
has other vljects ubeve restraint from his 


own personal interests ; and the leaching of a 
eveed, and introduction of a new religion 
have always been held to be more dangerous 


the teachers and therr converts in conflict weth 
the civil power than the occupation of the 
Merchant. Having then accepted the greater 
would it be wise in the government to refuse 
the lesser, and less huzardons, venture tn tre 
interests of peace, (Page 197 B. B. No. 5. 
Is71). 

What manner of reply the Chinese made 
at that time to this adroit assault from the 
Missionary position, Sir Rutherford dogs not 
inform us, but we do kuow what they said 
to lim afterwards when he repeated the 
areument. On the 8th of September after 
the various Ministers Resident had) sent in 
their observations on the inadequacy of the 
congessions, Sir Rutherford proposed still 
another memorandum for transmission to 
Prince Kung in which he enuneiates sub- 
stantially the same thing contamed in his 
instructions of April 26 just quoted. As 
to any more general oljections to the permas 
nent residence of foreiguers in the interior, 
this right has heen so fully conceded to one 
class,—the misstonartes, with liberty to ace 
quire both land and houses, that it seems ine 
consistent and incidionus to deny a modified 
privilege of the sume kind io Merchauts, who, 
besides bemg under Consuiar coutrol, furn- 
ish in the interests and property they would 
hare aé stake security for good conduct. The 
Krench Treaiy, stipulating, Art V1, that it 
ts permitted to French Misstouaries to rent 
and purchase land inalt the provinces, and 
fo erect buildings thereon at pleasure,-—what 
ts permitted to krench Missionaries ts equally 
pernutled to all other Missionaries; aut why 
therefore should a similar right be denied to 
the Merchants’ Of the tivo classes tt is ime 
possthle to doubt the latier are the least likely 
fo give trouble to the authorities, or create 
popular disturbance, as all past experience 
tends to proce.” (B.B. No 56. 1871. Page 224). 


To this repetition of the argument from 
the concession made to missionaries, Prince 
Kung made an official reply. ‘This reply, be 
it observed, was made about the Ist of Decem- 
bev long after the Yangechau affair. will be 
seen, that, even so late as that, notwithe 
standing the Prince desired the disiodgment 
of the missionavics, cousequence of the 
elobarrassment in discussion their privileges 
occasioned him, he was not yet educated by 
certain British Statesmen up to the poimt of 


calling them “rogues or enthusiasts,” —ot 
i charging them with being “in part respons 
stale for all the trouble and bloodshed there 
had been uc Nou. 9. 1870, 


Page 21)—or of dwelling on the revelutigns 


to the public peace, and more likely to bring, 
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ary tendencies of Christianity to such an ex- 
tent as to say that unless hostility could be 
surmounted “it would be decidedly for the 
peace of China, if CHRISTIANITY and 
ws emissaries, were FOR THE PRESENT AT 
LEAST, EXCLURED altogether. (1B. B. No. 9. 
1870, Page 27.) ‘The inculeation of such 
sentiments was reserved for titled officials 
claiming to represent the government of Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria by the grace of 
God Defender of the Faith. Prince Kung 
— to the above despatch as follows. 
“ The conditions of the interior are not identi- 
cal with those of the open ports, and it is cer- 
tain, to say nothing of the difficulties connect- 
ed with a continued residence in the interior, 
that even a temporary renting of houses and 
godowns would be attended with almost the same 
harmful consequences as such residence.” 
After speaking of the necessity of such 
godowns being “under the jurisdiction of 
native officials” and the further necessity of 
investizating disputes that should arise “in 
accordance with Chinese modes of proceed- 


ure,” he continues. “Jn all these instances 


it would be necessary to enforce the same laws 
that are binding on the native people, and 
again, in case of local officials altering the 
ordinary mode of proceedure according to 
circumstances” —meaning, we suppose, to suit 
foreign usages, and thus showing from what 
source they dreaded the imperium in im- 
perio) —“‘they would have to be obeyed in every 
particular: the least refusal to do sv would 
impair the authority of the government, and, 
still more, inflict injury upon the native trader, 
thus leading to difficulties in the transaction 
of public business, anda refusal on the part 
of the Chinese Merchant to bear his losses in 
silence, in which refusal he would surely be 
justified by the principles of every nation un- 
der the sun. Smuggling and corruption may 
Surther be mentioned as still more unavoida- 
ble consequences. This is not a parallel case 
with thut of the missionaries whose energies 
are directed to the propagation of their doc- 
trinés, and cannot affect the revenue of the 
country; moreover one is a case of preaching 
the practice of virtue, the other of seeking 
after gain. Tuo cases of so differeut a cha- 
racier can never be regarded in the —_ light. 
dn view of the gresent missionary troubles is it 
right to heap further difficulties upon those 
which already exist. The permission of for- 
‘eign Merchants to hire boats Icdge at 
inns for the purpose of the transpert of goods 
would le aticnded with no inconvenxtence, but 
tt is impossible to accede to the proposition of 
his Excellency to rent godowus’ §c. (B. B. 
No, 5. 1871, Page 233.) 

We introduced the last quotation in 


first official record we have of the Chinese mode 
of parrying the force of the argument from 
missionary residence inland. The sicnificant 
question in the latter part we shall have 
occasion to refer to again. We now resume 
the thread of the narrative showing how the 
struggle continued over these same issues of 
inJand residence and inland navigation. 

On the 30 of April Mr. Frazer presented 
a summary of the various proposals made to 
the Yamun. Sec. III, referring to facilities for 
transport, includes dcmands for, (1), the right 
to have unimpeded access to trading marts 
in the interior, (2), certain specific places 
to be named, (3) British Mercbants shall 
own warehouses in the interior, (4) Foreign 
employees shall be permitted to reside there- 
in (Page 202.) 

On the 5th of June the Commission again 
met to hear the reply of the Yamun to the 
preceding summary, which, on one point at 
least, was rendered tartly enough. Concern- 
ing inland navigation they said “the traffic © 
on the ocean and great rivers being now im 
the hands of foreigners they ought to be satis- 
fiedand leave the navigation of the inner walters 
to the native junkmen.” Further “they re- 
plied the Chinese Government hud the strong- 
est objections to inland navigation, asa general 
proposition, but would consider specific de- 
mands upon their individual merits. The 
proposal of residence or warehouses in the 
interior it was said would depend upon the 
deciston taken on the question of inland navi- 
gation.” The report concludes: “ Jt 2s clear 
that the Chinese Government is indisposed to 
accede to any of these proposals.” (13. B. No. 
5. 1871, 204). 

Various other meetings were held but no 
new arguments were advanced, and no new 
objections raised. No further progress was 
made save that the Chinese “volunteered a 
general permission to foreigners to navigate 
inland waters in their own ships provided they 
were not steamers.” For the present then 
we may drop the history of the Commission, 
and proceed to offer some comments upon 
its developments thus far. 

We have been specific in noting its pro- 
ceedings not only for what actually was said, 
but equally so for what was not said. Tak- 
ing these proceedings in connection with 
Tseng Kwo Fan's memorial, we find the Chi- 
nese made a determined opposition to inland 
residence and inland navigation. And we 
are made acquainted fully with their reasons 
for so doing. “ Zhey have established places 
of business throughout China, and trafficked, 
or become carriers of all kinds of produce, 
simply that they may curry out their unscrus 
pulous schemes of wyury, which will end in 


advance of its proper place, because it is the 


depriving gur merchants of their meane of 
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livelihood. Since the time when we raised troops 


But now mark what a discovery the Chi- 


against them our people have long suffered every ' nese had made while the discussion, was 


grievous calamity. [f we now open three or five | 


more ports to their trade and the entire length 


of the Yangtse river, it will daily add to the 
istress and indigence of our ees people, who’ 


Alas! are now nearly quite driven to the wall. 
If we listen to the proposal of the foreigners 
to open the trade in Salt, our own trade in, 
and transportation of the article, will present- 
ly be broughtto naught. If we consent to their 
scheme of building warehouses (in the coun- 
try) the occupation of those who keep the 
inns and depots will likewise suffer. Their 
demand to have thsir small steamers allowed 
access t1 our rivers will involve the ruin of 
our large and small boats, and the beggary 
of sailors and supercargoes. So also if we 
allow them to construct rail roads and set np 
telegraph lines, the livelihood of our cartmen, 
muleteers, innkeepers, and porters will be taken 
Jrom them. (‘Tseng Kwo Fan's memorial, U. 
S. Dip. Cor. Part I. 1868, page 519.) We 
quote these words of the Viceroy here, not 
because of sympathy with the fears they ex- 
press, for we believe the enlargement of the 
sphere of trade wonld be a great boon to the 
really “ poor people” of China, but because 
they present the real ground of their own 
objection. Tseng Kwo Fan enlarged upon 
their commercial aspect. The Yamun sub- 
sequently dwelt upon political results in ad- 
dition, through a sovereignty impaired by 
_having one set of laws and regulations in the 
interior for foreigners and another for the 
natives, “inflicting injury upon the native 
trader thus leading to difficulties in the trans- 


action of public business and a refusal on the 
part of the Chinese Merchant to bear his 


losses in silence in which refusal he would 
surely be justified by the principles of' every 
nation under the sun.” 


Next observe what was not said among all 
these objections to inland residence. No 
mention is made of complications likely to 
arise from the presence of Missionaries in- 
land, 
found so perilous to international comity— 
such mischief makers and meddlers—as Sir 


Rutherford at a later day represented them 
to be—why was not the fact put forward by 


the Chinese during these days of anxious dis- 
cussion ? 


ted, that missionaries would 


barrier to granting the Minister's proposal. 
There is but one way of accounting for the 
omission, and that is by supposing that 


sericus apprehensions arising from their pres-— 
ence inland id not then exist. : 


If, up to this time, they had been 


“Shoals and rapids,” “difficulties 
in the transaction of public business” and all 
manner of objections were put forward un- 
remittinaly, but it was not said, or intima. | 
resent a chief. 


ending. -The concession that had been 
made in favor of missionaries, and which they 
had availed themselves of up to the present 
time without exciting any complaints, was 


now to be used by the British Minister as the 


most formidable argument in support of that 
demand for inland residence and inland navie 
gation they were now fighting so desperately 
to oppose. Precepent that ultmo ratio in 
Chinese controversy had been found, and 
was now being pressed into their teeth, 
Their own guns were being turned against 
themselves. By some means or other they 
must retake them. What else could they 
think of? Ponder a moment their dileme 
ma. If they continued to allow one class of 
foreigners to come in, it would seem “ incone 
sistent and invidious” to deny a modified 
privilege of the same class to others. Plaine 
ly it had come to this: EITHER ALL FOREIGN- 
ERS MUST BE ADMITTED FREELY INTO THE INe 
TERIOR OR ALL MUST BE EQUALLY RESTRICTED 
TO THE OPEN Ports. The former they had 
resolved should be “strenuously resisted,” 
the latter alone remained, and how to ace 
complish it “without hazarding the safety of 
the present situation” “or giving these par- 


ties reason to suspect (their) plans” became 


now the absorbing topic of their councils. 
We are now brought to the latter part of 

the year, and the inauguration of the so call- 

ed missionary disturbances. ‘Thus far we 


have shown that the Chinese had a new-born - 


and powerful motive for planning a crusade 
avainst missionaries inland. Further, there 
was nothing in the circumstances of the mis- 
sionaries, other than the fact of their resi- 
dence inland, which can account for it. There 
was no increase in their own numbers,—no 
remarkable additions to their converts,—no 
change in their policy in that particular sum- 
mer of 1868 sufficient to explain the extra- 
ordinary change of conduct towards them of 
Chinese Officials which took place between 
the spring and autumn of that eventful year. 


But sound reasoning requires us to do 
some thing more than merely point out that 
anew motive had sprung up and was then 
existing. There - must be some evidence that 
the Chinese authorities did yield to that mo- 
tive, and that it was designed to accomplish 
a diplomatic object. This leads us to some 
inquiries. After the Chinese discovered the 
tactics of the Enelish minister and before the 
series of outbreaks, was there sufficient time 
to have concocted a plan? Was there any 
such homogeneity in the rise and progress of 
the troubles in different places as to suggest 
a common directing agency? Was it prac 


tieable for the mandarin to have put such a 
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plan in exceution without exposing their 


own responsibility ? Was there any indica- 
tiow of a copartnership sympathy of the man- 


davins for the actual perpetrators? Was the 


hostility directed against inland missions 
rather than against those at the open ports? 
And finally, did the authovities actually make 
use of the disturbances to counteract the 
force: of . Sir Rutherford’s argument drawn 
from the conecssion made to missionaries? | 

All those questions must be answered in 
the affirmative. Sir Rutherford Alcock's official 
introduction of the missionary “ Precedent” 
Into the stvife was made on the 26th of 
April. From that day, we must suppose, the 


_ Chinese began to desire some way of neu. 


tralizing its effect. ‘The Formosan difficulty 
oveured too soon to be explained as a part 
of the particular plan now indicated; but 
that was a dispute about a camphor monop- 
oly, and Messrs. Elles & Co's. comprador, 
more than about missionaries; and yet it had 
an important connection with what followed; 
for the mode of raising a mob disturbance, 
found so successful there, in all probability 
sugvested its repetition elsewhere just ata 
time when they were in quest of an expe- 


dient. The Yang-chan. trouble, which was 


the real opening of a campaign against nis- 
sionaries, and especially of missions. 
which the Yang-chau missicn claimed to be, 
took place in August, full four months, after- 
ward, so that there was ample time to mature 
a plan, and ample time to put in circulation 
a series of slanders like those told about Dr. 
Maxwell's hospital in Formosa. The unity 
of plan is scen in the similarity of means 
made use of to excite popular commotion. 
The notion of charging them with getting 
up an imperium in imperio had not then becn 
thought of. Had good reasons existed they 


"would doubtless have been used. In the ab- 


sence of them, most horrible stories were in- 
vented about gouging out the eves of chil- 


dren, and these stories were the same in the 


two extremes of the Empire. Unity of plan 
is seen futher in the design apparent of 
directing the disturbances to the accomplish- 


ment of a common end, and that too in 


places so far apart that the common 
and even the merchants have but little con- 


- nection, and could not have reached socem- 


an understanding in so short a time. 
Tn the arrangement of all the details there 
is a rapidity and fullness of intereommunica- 
tion, which can be expleined only on the 
supposition that the chief manipulators were 
connected with the Yamuns. | 

The plan once conceived, its execution, 
without exposing its originators, was perfectly 
feasible and quite accerdsnt with numerous 
well know cases. The ctlicials have only to 
drop au intimation to the literati and the 


, gentry that a given result would not be views 


ed with disfavor by high authoritics and the 
matter is scttled. The literati know-how to 
inflame the passions of the mob to explosive 
fury, and then comes the onslaught. The 
sympathy of the officials for the actual cule 
prits is evineed by their persistent endeavors 
te shicld them, and their downright refusal 
to bring them to justice until the “inevitable 
gunboat” comes in to turn the scale. Be. 
sides, Consuls who have investigated the 
eases charge them with complicity in’ this 
way, and Sir Rutherford himself has been 
compelled to indorse the charges.—The dl- 
rection of the hostility against inland missions 
is evinced by the fact that the assaults began 
on stations away from the o9en ports and with 
but two or three exceptions have shown a 
peculiar spite tewards them. It will be re- 
membered that in Canton Province, at a later 
day, the German Missionarics were driven 


trary to the usnal order, there were no previous 
demonstrations in the city. The supposition 
we are now making will also explain the 
anomaly of the Chinese speaking so consid. 
erately of Christianity per se and of being 
perfectly willing to see it flourish “at or 
near the ports” but not wanting it inland, If 
it were indeed subversive of all existing laws 


to believe, then it is more dangerous at the 
ports than it would be inland, for there 
would be the entire weight of foreign influe 
ence to back it. But on this point let Mr. 
Wade's testimony be adduced. “ Zo the pur- 
suit of their avecations at or near the ports or 


port there has not Leen so far as Tam aware 
any opposition offered to Protestant Mission- 
aries; Lut residence inland is a very different 
uestion.” B. No. 5.1871, Page 480), 

Ton it is very true that residence inland is 


never occured to Mr. Wade to inquire the 
true reason achy there should be no objce- 
tion tothe propagation of Christianity under 
a passport, but so much against its propaga. 
tion from an inland residence. And finally 


statements of the Minister himsclf that 9s 
soon these disturberecs were porfected, 
the Tsung Li Yamun hastened to make use 
of them to blunt the edee of the Missionary 
Concession argument uscd with such vigor 
by Sir Rutherferd, and hitherto found so 
difficult te parry. On the 4th of December 
of thet year Prince Kung in a psssage al- 
ready quoted even while vindicating the 
missionaries, put to the be dplematist 
ihe triumphant question—“ rice of the 
present missionary tread les, is to heap 


further troubles upon ose vlich akheady 


in from the country places; while, quite con. 


and institutions, as Sir Rutherford professes — 


their journeying into the interior with a puss. 


a very different question. Strange that it 


on the most vital point it is proved by the. 
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exist,” and then he followed it up with the 
plump declaration which all these missionary 
troubles had been intended to subserve;—* 7 he 
permission to foreign Merchants to hire boats 
aul lodge atimus would be attended with no 
inconvenience but it is impossible to accede to 


the proposition of His Excellency to reut 
godownsa §e.” From that day forward 
Chinese maneuvered the new offset they had | 


collation of the ‘whole correspondence, might 
easily find a seeming contradiction in the opine 
ions to which I have given expression, * * * 
To ineet this objection, therefore, if it should 
arise, dd may be well that T should myself refer 
tu some of the leading points where it may ape 
peur that Lam in contradiction with myself or 
have at different times submitted to your Lorde 
ship, as my deliberate opinion, statements difs 


gained with wonderful shrewdness and tact. ; feult to recouciie with each other.” (B. 


On the 17th of March, three Ministers of State | 


called upon Sir Rutherford and made along | 


visit in which “views were exchanged on: 
sulyects bearing upon the revision of the treaty | 
and the recent missionary troubles at so many | 
different. points of the empire. It was evi-' 
dent although the subject was not in the first' 
instance adverted to on either side that the 
missionary difficulties were uppermost in’ 
their thoughts and more or less influenced | 
their remarks on demands for greater facili- | 
ties of access to centres of trade.” (B. B. No. | 
5 1871 Page 326). Of course the subject | 
was uppermost in their minds, and continu. | 
ed to be, so long as Sir Rutherford contin. | 
ued to make “demands for greater facili- | 
tics of access.” Missionary troubles had he- | 
come their shield and buekler, and they: 
knew how to use them to advantage. No 
wonder that all his “observations in faror 
of steam navigation on the Yang-tze and iis. 
affiuents only raised in the minds of the Min- | 
ister visions of new troubles from the advent 
of Merchants aswell as missionaries.” (Page 
326.) And no wonder that his two hour's 


conversation convinecd him of entire: 


hopelessness of making any further progress | 
at preseut in this or any other direction tend- | 


ing to open China more effectually to for-' 
e e i 


eigners.” (VPage 326.) Those who read the 
correspondence of His excellency fromm first | 
to last will, few of them, be so impolite as to 
differ with him. 


patience and persistence, and, above all, by 


ucuns of those two ingenious swindles, the. 
Birlingame Embassy and the Recent mission- | 
ary troubles, they crowded him to the wall, and | 


left him there to chip and polish the sen- 
tenees in which to convey to the world the 


intelligence of his defeat. He had been so- 


twisted and tangled by the strategy of the 


such a miscellaneous way first on one side 


and then the other side of the same qnestion : 


that he was compelled to write to Lord Stan- 


ley a dispatch whiely eceurs such a sen-. 


tence as,—" has occurred to me in thinking 


over the successive phases of my negociations’ mentary discussion. The “missionary 
for the zevision of the treaty and the postitous 
have taken from time to time iu discussing 
the several coucessions proposed, aud thew 
lative importance, that, any one engaged in a, 


No, 5, 1871 page 279.) His Excellency has 
been charged with placing too low an estime 
ate upon the discernment of the mercantile 
aid missionary bodies in China. The above 
extract will show that he is judged somewhat 
unfairly. ‘Phe ability of even “any one” 
to discover “seeming contradiction” in his 
opinions ia copeeded in a way to indicate 
either a high appreciation of the abilities of 
the public, or consciousness of such a marked 
contrariety in his own statements, that only 
unusual dullness would fail to detect it. In 
this case he has fully reflected public senti- 
ment, howsoever much he has failed to do so 
on other subjects, What had “occurred” to 
His Excellency, has occurred to every one who 
reads the Blue books, © Statements difficult to 
reconcile” meet us at every stave of the 
controversy. | 

‘Towards the close of 1868 the Chinese show- 
ed a disposition to drop the “imissionary dise 
turbances.” had accomplished their 
work and it was not discreet in them to pros 
voke too minute inquiry into their origin. In 
the conversation alluded to, it would seem it 
was Sir Rutherford himself that made the 
‘allusion to the recent missionary troubles at 
so many points from Yangehau to Taiwen” 
But “the ministers were anxious to disclaim 


all desire to make any further reference to 


what had taken place at all these places.” We 
ean understand their delicacy; it was both 


‘public and beeoming, especially as M. de 
So then they had himin check at last. By: 


Rochechouart had been at the yamun the 
day before chareing a Viceroy with being 


implicated in the murder of a Roman Catho-- 


lie missionary in the interior during some of 
“the late disturbances,” but we cannot un- 


_ derstand the serene complaisanee with which 


His excellency acceded to their wishes and 
did not demand cither confirmation or ree 


traction of the charges made against his 
Chinese, and compelled to spread himself in| 


countrymen, 

Notwithstanding this secming readiness 
of the Chinese to step the agitation it was 
destined still to go on. But it assumed a 
new phase passing over into the domain of 
of diplomatic correspondence and 


turbances” of 1868 became the missionary 
question” of and the acrimonious dise 
cussion of that was followed, in due time, by 
the “missionory Jdfussucre” of 1870. 
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SKETOH OF RUSSIAN INTERCOURSE 
" WITH, AND THE GREEK CHURCH 
IN, CHINA, 


Ninth Port, 
The Literature of the Mission, 


BY DUDGEON, ESQ., M.D. 


Tt is unnecessary to premise that a 
large number of the works of members 
of the mission are still in manuscript, in 


the Archives of the Synod and of the! 


Jussian Governmentin St. Petersburg ; 
but it isenecouraging to know that some 


of the more will soon appear. 


publicly ina Journal to be issued by 
the Russian Geographical Society, with 
the sanction of the Government, under 
the title of Asiatsky Sbornix It 
is with deep regret that we mention 
that some ofthe MSS. lave been ir- 
repavably lost. Tt will be quite im- 
possible .to mention all the published 
works of the mission; the best known 
therefore will only be referred to. Tad 
many of their works been published in 
Snglish or French, instead 6f a lan- 
guage so inaceessible and so litle known 
to and studied by the European lterati, 
the thine of the Russian missionaries 
wonld have been mue ereater than it 
is at present, If we consider the short- 
ness of their stay In China individually 


-—-fow more then ten vears; the few- 


ness of their numbers—never excecding 
ten, including ecclesiastical and lay mem- 
bers; the short. period they have been 
in China, about 150° years, compared 
with the Roman Catholies: that they 
came at the end instead of the beginning 


the illustrious reien of Kane-hi—the 


patron of the Jesuits and the period 
when the Roman Catholie Fathers 


* This Journal will be published under the | 


able Editorship of the learned President of 


tianity in China from Chinese Sources.” Trans. 
lation of and With remarks an aneicnt 
Legend of Chingis Khan. both by Archimand- 
rite Palladius, Also Notes of a Chinese stud 


cent, during a voyewe overiind frou: Annan. to 


Canton in 1835, transtated from the Chinese 
by Ealampius, Also most probably a Map of 


_ the New Lower Course ofthe Hwang Ho by 


would doubtless have called 


highest in favor; the Russians 
‘deserve much credit for the variety 
and quality ofthe works published, to 
say nothing ofthe nnpublished and lost 
MSS. ‘To them belongs the honour 
of having two or three, at the present 
day, of the ripest oriental scholars, 
‘men who have mastered Mongol, Mant. 
cehu, Tibetan, Chinese and Sanscerit, and 
have given us Dictionaries of the first 
three languages. ‘To all but Russians, 
(Contral, Northorn, Eastern and North 
Eastern Asin is almost a ferra incognita, 
inregard to religion, philology, customs, 
manners and productions. 
The Russians have published very 
littlein Chinese. They have never held 
important places at Court nor been ap. 
| pointed to the head ofany of the Boards. 
Tf they had been in greater numbers and 
earlier in the reign of Kang-hi and had 
there been no jealousy between themand 
the Jesuits, that enlightened monarch, 
idea 
“was more than once entertained in later 
reigns) several around his” throne. 
They eame to be pastors of a little 
flock of captive countrymen, were fre- 
quently neglected by their native coun. 
try, and left long years without relief 
cand assistance of any kind, when they 
chad recourse to various measures and 
plans ‘to maintain themselves; they 
hever appeared as missionaries; were 
simple hearted, pious Christian men for 
the most part, and took no part in polit- 
‘icalintrigue. Their learning in earlier 
‘times, as a whole, was probably inferior 
to that oftheir more Western brethren. 
At the present time the state of matters 
just seems reversed, 
The tollowing isa list of the prinei- 
pal works, with the names of the au 
thors and the time when they. resided 
in Peking. The works are in Russian ; 


several have been translated into Ger- 


the Society Baron Von Osten Sacken, The tian andl Krench, and one or two into 


first volnine will contain among other matters | 
the following, “The Marliest traces of Chris. 


Enelish. ©The reports of the Imperial 
Russian Mission at Peking, regarding 
the custome, institutions, social develop- 
ment, religions &e.. of China,” during 
the last 20 vears, have been translated 


into German and published at Berlin in 
2 volumes (1878). They are also said 


to have becn translated into English 
in 2 volumes, following the German, 
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although I have not seen them. Jn the list which Wwe apper rd io order of the 
Russian Trudy dukhownoi missiv in’ Pekine, in volumes is followed. 
Those marked with an asterisk in the Jatter list eceur also in the former. list. 


Name, Time. Work. 
Leontjeff, (student)} 1745-55 The Four Rooks of Confieius with Com- 
afterwards Drago- mentartes, L780. Pranslated from the Chinese. 
man to the Russian Geographical Tandbook of China 177s, 
Foreign Office. Origin of the present Mantehus 16 volumes. 


Translation of the stiiutory Rules of the Li- 
fan-vuen. 

| Laws of the re hinese Mmpire 1801, 3 Vols, 
Sophronios ( Archi} 0794- 1808 Diary of his Life in Peking. 


miandrite) Various short sketches of Peking. 
Lipotzoll (Student,) 1791-1808, Transhition ef the legal rales of the Li-fim- 


yucn. 
Transhittion of the New “Pestament into 
Mantelu. ‘Phis translation was not confirm. 
edin St. Petersburg Lipotzoif sold it to 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
Hyacinth Bitcehurin TSOY-2 ] | Chinese 1S, 
(. Archimandrite)- Qn Agriculture in China, 1S 42. 
: Social Life of the Chinese, 1548, 4 Vols, 
(Phe most) distinguished work ea the 
toms, manners of Peking). 
Statistical Dese ription ‘hina Vols. 
The Peoples of Central Asia, 2 Vols. 1 Ig5e 
with map. 
| Description of Mongoli: wu 1828 (translated 
into Ger man). 
Deseription of Tibet 1828 lito 
Freneh). 
history of Tibet and Itokenor, 2 Vols. 1833. 
Description of Bastern Turkestan and 
Dzongari 2 Vols. 
Description of Peking and its environs 
‘from Chinese sourees (translated into Ger. 
oman and French with beautitul m: yp of the 
| city, the finest vet published). 
DanielDaniel(priest.)} 1820-30 Father Daniel became Archimandrite after 
| his return to) Russin—Te was fer 7 years 
$Professor of Chinese in the U of 
Nasan—alterwardsthe head ofa Mon: astery in 
Siberia. In hers moved to Moscow to take 
charge of a Monastery where he nowlives, 
Ifo transl: ited the “= our Books,” the *Shu- 
king,” © Chun-tsien” and selection from the 
“Shi-chi” Phe last only has becn published 


in one volumes the remainder are stil in MS- 

Timkowsky. Travels ofthe Russian Mission toChina inthe 
- year 1& 21. translated into sevel ral languages, 

A. Bunge at present, 3 Enuinerstio plant arnuim C hina | bos 
Professor of Bota-| reali collegit 1893. was only 8 months 


pyin Dorpate 1880-81 in Peking), 
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Gashkewuz(student) 1840-50 
Russian Astrono- 
mer at Pekine—atter- 

wards Consul cat 
Hakodadt (Japan) 
A. Patarinow 

Physician of the 
at Mission. 


10-50 


Zakharow. P840-50 

Kowalewsky. | sol 

Gury (Archimandrite 1850-65 
1859-65.) 

C. Seatehkot? Astron-  §850-97 


omer of the 
king Russian Ob- 
be servatory—at pres- 
Consul Gene- 


ral at Tientsin. | 
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When in ee 
P king. | \\ orks. 
| 
Physic 1830-40 | A zenlous Collector ef Plants, and known 
; cinn tothe Mission.! | | hy various Botanical writings. | 
Kowanko (Student.)) 1830-40 Published several Geological and) Mineral- 
papers on Peking in Russian Journals. 
Pulladiaus (Arel.) 1S40- The Life of Buddha, 1852. 
| 1860-64 attached to Historical Sketch of anelient Buddhism, 
the Russian 1852. 
bassy at Rome. History of Genghis Ithan from Chinese 
: Sources 1866. | 
a) Si-vii-ki, Journey of the Buddhist Monk 
Chang-chun, at the beginning of the Yuen 
ry dynasty, to the West. ‘Translated trom the 
Chinese, 1866. 
Mahommedanism in China, 1866. 
W. Wassilje Chinese Chrestomathy, 
dent) present Manchurian Chrestomathy. 
Professor of Orien- Mantchurian Russian Lexicon. 
tal Languages in Description of Mantehuria 1857. 
St. Petersburgh. History of Kastern Asia from the loth to 
a. the 13th century, after the Chinese, 1857, 
Mohammedanism in China. 
1 Buddhism and its Dogmas 1857, 
i | Chinese Russian Lexicon, according to a 
4 it new phonetic sytem 1867. la Press. 
|| Buddhist Lexicon. 


Translation of a Tibetan work, 
Several small works on China. 
Japanese Grammar. 

Japanese Nussian Lexicon, 


Catilowus 
| 

On Chinese Medicine, 1853, 

On the cmplovment of means 
in operations by the Chinese and the Hy- 
drapathy of the Chinese, 1860. 

On the population of China (a very inter- 
esting article) several smaller writings, 

Journey to China. 

‘Translation of the 
On Buddhisin, #853. | 
Different works on Chinese Agriculture, 

History of Chinese Astronomy 1870. 

History of Chinese Philosophy 1856. 

Description of the Russian Observatory 
&e, at Peking. On the manufacture of gk 
pre aration of Indigo, tea &e., Ke. 

Diography of celebrated Doctors jn 

Various papers onthe Massacre at 


mecdicumentorum Sinensiun, 


New Testament 1864, 


hina. 
Tien- 
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When in Works. 


Name, | 
Peking. 


| tsin its cause and results; innumerable re- 
] views and critiques on an inconceivable num- 
ber of subjects, extending from 1851 to 1870 
anounting in all to 65 different articles or 
works, more or Jess comprehensive, and 
Which space only prevents us from quoting 
in 
A work on the fish of N. China. 


= 


Basilewsky wep. Phy-| 850-60 
“yents inthe North of China on the Fall 


Krapowetzky. 1559-60 : , 
l oe of the Ming dynasty (very interesting). 
Isaiah (priest) Be Dialect for the use of -Russiau Merchauts ag 


Tientsin. 

A Chingse Grammar, | 

Keclesiastical Chinese Russian Lexicon 

Chinese Russiun 

Various small works for the benefit of the 
Russian Christians. | 

On ancient Geographical Names published 
in the Noles and Qeeries for China and Japan, 
and On the Study and Value of Chinese By- 
tunical Works published lately in The Chinese 
Recorder. 
C. Weaber (Stuy 1865-71 Map of the New Lower Course of the 
Yellow River, from Chinese Sources. The 
Map will appear in the Asiatic Researches, 

Map ofthe Province of Chili, to be pub- 
lished by Russian Merchants. 

Map of Central Asia. All the three maps 
| are expected shortly to be published, | 


EK. Bretschneider 
op. Physician. 


dent) appointed to 


Japan. 


Works of the Russian Leclesiastical Mission ut Peking, 

I Vol. i852.— | 

1—The beginning and first acts of the Mantchu Dynasty, by W. Gorsky, 
a young man of great promise who died in 1849 at Peking and was buried at the 
new Ltussian Cemetery. 


perseveringly for the last b2 years in Peking, aud ud the pleasure of seeing much of the trait 
vf his labour. He is more than once mentioned in these papers. He was one of the most 
amiable of men and he had, by his kindly nature, his secial disposition and his talents, good 
works and labours endeared himsclf to all nationalities here. Tle will be particularly missed 
by his own countryman here and throughout China, Mongolia and Siberia. He has done 
much, and much more is left in unfinished condition, At his death, he was putting through 
the Press bere a Catechism of Christian Doctrine. Along with the late and present Archi- 
mandrite, he has done mach inextending and consolidating their mission, planting new 
churches, translating and distributing the Bible and religious books. He was a true evan. 
gelical missionary in the the very highest sense of that word. He stood to the Greek church, 
in works of Christian devotion, in translation of Christian books aud in his general living 
aud benevolent disposition, together with a universal esteem by all classes, the Chinese 
included, very much. as our own Mr, Burns did. His place can hardly be filied—not at least 
for many long years to come, He was on the mest intimate terms with all the senior 
Vrotestaut missionarics, The flourishing schools at Vei-kwan and the little church near 
Matew an the Pei-ho are all of his own forming, Almost the entire forcign comunity tullyw- 


Gi Lis retpuius ty the grave auc bis cust a satel shadow us add, 


‘ 4 


Tray 


* Since theabove was written this esteemed missionary has depurted this life. He laboured , in 
a: 
oft 
Ai 
— 
‘a 
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—The Origin bf the Ancestors of 
the present reigning Ching dynasty and 
the names of the Mantehu people. By 
W. ( rorsky. 

3.—Historienl Surve of the Popul: 
tion of China, by T. Z: ikharoff, 

4.—C loncerning the manutaeture of. 
Ink and reuge ainong the Chinese; by | 
Goshkewicz. 

*5.—The Lite of Buddha by Are lite 
mandrite Palladius. 


Il Vol. 1853.— 
landed property of China, by. 


I. Zakharoff. 

2.—Hlistorical dutline of Ancient 
Buddhisin by Archimandrite Palladius. 

8—The Chinese Abacus, by 
Croshkewiez. 

4.—Vows of the Buddhists by Archi- 
mandrite (eur iv. 

5.—The Chinese Art of Healing, dy 

Dr. Tatarinow. 

6.—Sketch of the history of Inter- 
course between China and Tibet; by 
hiero deacon Hilarion. 


Ill Vol. 1857. 
The Fall of the Dynasty | 
2,—On the Manutacture of Salt in 
China, by Priest Zwetkof 
3.—On the Cultivation of the Dios- 
alata (yams) by Goshkewicz. 
—The Imperial or Fragrant lice, 
by Goshkewiez. 
5.—Remarks regarding the appliea- 
tion of Anwstheties in operations and 
Hydropathy among the Chinese, by 
Dr. A. Tatarinow. 
§.—Notes on Nagas: aki by a Chinese, 
by Priest Zwetkott. 
7.—Christianity in China, by Priest | 
Zwetkoit. 
8.—The Inscription of Si-an-fu, by 
Priest Zwetkoff. 
9.—Customs of the Chinese, by Priest. 
Zwetkof?. 
10.—Navigation between Tientsin: 
and Shanghai, by Palladins. 
1t.—-Hongkone, by Goshkewicz. 
12,.—On the Breeding of Silkworms, 
by Goshkewicz. 
13.—TheSect ofthe Tauists, by Pricst 
Zwetkolf. 


14.—On Chinese Paper Money, by! 


Vrigst Eulampius, 


F 


| Iv Vol. 1866. 


#1 Ancient Mongolian Traditions 
concerning Gengiskhan, by wArchiman-— 
| rite Palladins. 

*2.—Si-vii-kii or Description ofa 
Journey to the West by the Monk 
~Chano-rhun, by Palladius, 

3.—Mohi ammedans China, by 

~Palladius. 

In addition to the forego! wo list, we 
“night add the translation into Russian 
of the geography of the empire, 

‘alled Vut-ching-i- tung-chi by Hyacinth. 

‘He also translated an abridgment of 

the Mongol code of laws into. Russian 

with the” view of furnishing valuable 
suggestions for the government of the 

Noms alice tribes under Russian 

ion. ‘There is also by the same dis- 

tinguished scholar, a tion into 

Russian of a Itstory of China and a 

geographical description of all) the 

countries subject to the empire; also a 

Chinese Dictionary, composed accord. 

‘ing to the Russian alphabet. — Accord- 

| ing to Mlaproth this was simply a Rus- 

translation of a French work. 
Hyacinth, however, had added the 

“charac ters to the phrases. which, of 
course, greatly enhanced its value. 

Tatarinow translated the great herbal 

Pen Tsao into Russian. ~ During his 

10 years residence here besides. this 

huge work never published, he was oe- 

cupied collecting a list of drugs for his 

‘ulalogus, which drugs were examined 
hand for the most part identified by 
| Professor Horaninow of Peters- 
‘burgh. The Old Testament and many 
other religious books have been trans. 
lated by various members but are not 
printed, 


In this connexion we may mention 
also the valuable and extensive libr ary 
of the Mission, very rich in’ rare vat 
ancient European books relating to 
China, some of which we have had the 
pleasure of consulting, and probably 
also having the largest collection of 
Chinese works. All the important his 
torical, geographical, philosophical and 
Buddhist works are to be found here. 
It is estimated that there are 10,000 
vols. bearing upon Buddhism and 3,000 


vole: iu Chingse on other subjects. 
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The Russian Government allows a sum 
of 250 rubles yearly for the mainten- 
anee of the library, Sinee 1860. only 
rubles have been required for its 
expenses. New premises are very 
much needed forthis valuable collection. 
‘The prosent qnartersare too small, mean 
andl seattered. and from the piles of hooks 
stretching from floor to ceiling and 
the want of a eatalogne, referenee is | 
rendered very difficult, A very rare work | 
—a Tibetan gandshur dandshur (acollee- | 
tion of Buddhist classics translated | 
from Sanserit) a present from the Chi-: 
nese Government in 1850, was sent the, 
vear before last to St. Petersburg ow- | 
ing to want.of space here. Its trans-, 
port per ship east 500 rubles. The 


sor of Mongol. There are usually from 
6-8 students of Chinese and Mantehu, 
Those wishing to join the Russian con- 
stlar service China and Japa are 
required now to complete their eurrie- 
ulum in the University and pass an 
examination. The Mongol family of 
lnnguages must be studied by them in 
the University. The Russian Govern. 
ment has shewn a praiseworthy regard 
for Asiatic learning in the establish 
ment of these Chairs and has thus been 
able to turn to good account, the learn. 
ing and research of her honoured eeecle. 
siasties and officials in Peking. She has 
also shewn her goodwill and friendship 
for China, and her desire to advance 
her own language and literature among 


blocks of this vast work being now lost | the Chinese by formerly salarying the 


or dastroved, (the blocks in Chinese are} teacher in the Chinese Government 
preserved in atemple to the Fast of) school of languages at Peking over and 


the Vung-hokung or creat Tamasary,) | 
any copies that may now be wanted by. 
rich monasteries or Mongolian Princes, | 
must be written ont. In the above, 
Lamasary from 40 to 50 Tamas. 
understand Tibetan (Ufsi-fan) are em- , 
ployed daily in writing out copies. | 
use iron pens in the process, the | 


above the handsome allowance granted 
by the Chinese Government itself 

The numerous secientifie and geo. 
graphical expeditious which Russia has 
sent to explore Central Asia, Mongolia 
and Mantehuria have tended to. the ae- 
cumulation of vast stores of useful 
material and the enlargement of our 


characters are written vellow on ai knowledge of these countrics. The 
hlack polished surface. Nothing conld) Medieal and Scientifie gentlemen whom 
he prettier than these MS. copies. she has sent to Peking have done good 
The black polished suface is obtained) service. The former have been already 
by rubbing when dry, a coating of referred to under the missions of Which 
Chinese ink. The free margin is blue. they were the physicians; the latter de- 
Such a work is the Inbour of three serve a special notice. For the follow: 
years and costs 70,000 taels. The gand- ing information supplied to me in Ger- 
shur costs 20.000, the dandshur 50,000 man, I am indebted to Mr. Fritsche the 


the latter is said to be in 107 volumes, | 


Tn a paper on the literature of the 
mission, mention should be made of 
the founding, in the University of Kasan | 
in 183%, of four Chairs for the study of: 
Arabic, Persian, Purkish and Tartar, 
and Mone@ol. In the University of St. 
Petersbureh there exists now, trans-. 
ferred from Kasan, a special Faculty for, 
Orieatal Languages. Wassilveff, one of) 
the most eslebrated Russian oriental 
scholars, and ona thesough master of: 
Chinese. Mantehu, Tibetan and Sanserit, | 
is at present Professor ofthe Chinese, 
and Mantehu and literatures; 
Peshtchure? is tutor for practical ex- | 


ereise ta Chinese Golstunsky is profes. 


present astronomer. 

The Russian Government in de- 
spatching the various missions to Peking 
songht not merely to obtain political 
objects butat the same time, to ad. 
vance historical, philologteal and 
aral science, The sending of the as- 
tronomer Fuss and the Botanist Bunge 
in 1836-31 are proofs of this statement. 
After this, a member of the Mission 
was always added. who in most cases, 
besides his studies of the Chinese lan- 
guage, occupied himself with meteoro- 
lagical, magnetic and new and then 
veographical observations. With these 
objects Nownnke ao nining engineer 
was stationed here 1830-30; Gasche 
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kewitsch from 1840-49; Skatschkoff from 
1849-57; Petschuroff from 1559-61 (af- 
terwards Consul at Tientsin /1861-64) ). 
Until 1849, the observations were made 
in the Vankwan (the present Legation); 
atter this in the Pei-kwan, (the eccle- 
siastical mission premises) where Mr. 
Skatschkoff, in that vear built a part of 
the present observatory. (This obser- 
vatory will hardly be confounded by 
any one with the celebrated Chinese 
one which is sitnated on the Eastern 
‘Tartar wall near its Southern angle, 
about 3 miles South of the Russian ob- 
servatory. It was built in A. D. 1279 
under the Yuen dynasty. The native 
instruments which had beeeme unser- 
viceable were replaced by others nade 
in 1673 under the direction of the 
Jesuits). 

About the vear 1863, the observato- 
ry, Which till then had been in con- 
nexion with the St. Petersburgh Insti- 
tution of the School of Mining, was 
given over tothe Academy of science 
in St. Petersburgh, and Mr. Fritsche 
was sent to Peking with the sole object 
of taking physical observations in rela- 
tion to our earth. Not including in- 


‘The results obtained since 1830 are 
summed up by Mr. Fritsche in the fol- 
lowing tables, which we take the liber- 
ty of presenting to the reader. Similar 
tables are regularly remitted to the 
Academy in St. Petersburgh and are 
printed in German and translated T be- 
lieve into Russian. As no similar tables 
have ever appeared in English, regard- 
ing the North of China, the following 
nay not be without some interest. 

A. The Geographical position of the 
observatory in the Legation is: Long E. 
from Greenwich, in 

time 7" 45™ 54°55 or 116° 26’ 89’, 

Peikwan Long E. from Greenwich, ine 

time 7" 45™ 475,55 or 116° 28’ 64’, 

Nankwan Lat. N. 39° 54’ 15”. 

Peikwan » 39° 56’ 49”. 

B. The Magnetic Elements. 

The hourly and monthly variations 
of the West Declination have not. 
changed in the mass of the time 1831-71 
and vield the ‘following formulae, in 
Which the sign d signifies the Declina- 
tion and the sign x the number of 


29 


struments, this observatory costs 3,000 hours which have from 6 4. 4. mean 


rubles annually. 


Feb. d= 2°10,’89—-0,’49 sin. (139°12,'5 


Peking time. 


+15 x )\—0,'52 sin. (351°20.'6 +30 x ) 


—0,'46 (281°96."6 ,, 45 99 — 0°26 ,, (208°26.'F 00 ) 


April 1d=2°10,'71—1.'5 
—0,.’82 ,, 
June 1d=2°11,'52-—2.’18 ,, 


. 


Aug, 1 


(254°41.'8 
(106°10."5 ,, 15 ,, )—1.'56 ,, ( 34° 9.'7,, 80,, ) 


(107° 13),, \—1."55 


(995°47 "3 99 60 


345°42’0 60 ,, ) 
( 40°39,'0 30 ,, ) 


Dec, 1d=2° 8,’82—0.’24 ,, 
(293°48 


(189°18.'S 15 


( O15.70 ) 
(225° 7.0 60 ,.) 


99 


45, )—0.'30 |. 


These formulae are deduced from 
observations which were made in the 
years 1551-55. The West) Declina- 
tion increases, from onc Vear to an- 
other, vearly about + 0°77: it was 
equal in the vear 1833 te-- 1°55’ and 
in the vear 

The Znclination is ereater the 
moming by abeut + 6’S8 than in 


ithe afternoon ; it increas 


es yearly 
about + 3. was in equal to 


D450 and 1869 to 


The Intensity of the earth's 
hetism mereases vearly about 0.0053 
and it was in absolute mass in the 
year 1869, equal to 3.2700, 

Besides these results, science is in- 
debted to the mission since 1899. 
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The so-called absolute Humidity e in half English lines and the relative mois. 
ture at the hours 5 4. 1 and are according to observations from 


tito 


0.60 O.88 
Pebruary, LAS 1.65 
March, }.2+4 2.41 
Apri, 2.02 2,25 
Alay, 8.08 3.43 
4.85 
Jul, 672 7.29 
Angust, 6,25 6.08 
September, 4.55 4.00 
Oetaber, 2.20) 2.52 
November, }.23 Lt 
December, 0.82. 0,97 
Moen, 2.88 3.12 


0.81. 0.79 63.“ 59 57 
1.0} 0.98 G6 47 61 58 
1.37 1.34 64 42 53 53. 
2.11 2.13 63 39 49 50 
3.24 5.22 65° 41 ol 52 
§.03--| 8.01 73 49 63 62 
7.26 -@& 80 78 
6.59 $8 64 81 78 
463 | 444° 54 72 68 
2.65 2.49 70 465 63. GO. 
].44 1.39 65 46 60 57 
0.92 0.90 G2 48 60 57 
| 3.0:3 71 49 63 61 


The relative humidity in the middle of tho year. 1861, is thus small in 
Peking compared with many other places. 


The Barometrical conditions in half English lines according to observations 


from 1842 to 1853 are the following :— 


LAM. 1P. 


Mean Raro- 


Barometric conditionin Fannary, 606°37 
and that of July 58141 amounts to 
14:96 half English lines, which is un- 
usually in comparison with the 
oscillations of other places which hardly 


ever rerch 14:96 half English lines. 

In the months of January, February, 
October, November and December, N. 
and N. W. winds prevail. During this 
period S. and W. winds rarely 


| 

In the months of March, April. May’ 
June, July, -Aueust and September: 
winds fram the S. B.S, and S. W. are: 
more frequent than winds trom the N.: 
and N. which fast neverdicless also. 
frequently prevail. 

Before the setting in of rain or snow 


x. £27, OP: M. oP. M. cone 

dition, 

Jan. 606°65 606-84 607:26 60659 605°94 605-55 605-72 606-15 606-53 606°37 
Feb. 60547 60558 60567 60467 60414 604:19 604-69 695-09 603-01 
Mar. GOLS85 GO221 602-54 60217 601-27 600-55 600°39 60099 601-61 601-358 
April H9863 399-04 59025 597-09 597-52 698-85 598°37 
May WIHT GILL 49438 59407 59448 595-23 595-34 
June 59267 592-90 592-95 £92-74 592-14 591-50 591-16 591-45 592-18 592-93 
July 49152 591-75 581-32 590-90 590-66 590-83 391-39 359]-4] 
Ang. 39382 59405 55421 59405 593-59 593-11 592-93 593-19 593-68 593 70 
Sept. GISSO 59848 597-93 597-28 597-19 597-56 598-07 598°07 
Oct. 602°03 60233 60276 60249 601-04 600:96 601:28 601-73 601°79 
Noy. 604.74 605°00 60547 605°20 60424 603:83 604-01 604-43 604-83 604-60 
Dee. G06°10 606°29 606°82 600°62 605°60 605-82 605-55 606-04 696°36 606°02 | 
Mean 4599°77 600-05 600°34 600:08 59929 598-75 59865 599-05 599°59 599-335 

The difference between the mean' 


the direction of the wind is usually E. 
The yearly amount of rain reaches 26 
Enelish inches, about as much as falls in 
N. Germany. | 

The fall of rain occurs almost exclu- 
sively in the months of June, July, Au- 
gust and September, | 


In regard to the clouding of the sky, 
the months of January, February, No- 
vember and especially December are 
the clearest, ¢ only ofthe whole sky 
heing covered; then come the. three 
months of Anenst, September and Oc- 
tober in which about 4 of the heavens 


overeast; and lastly the months of 


March, April, May, June and July in 


whieh sbout the half (3) of the sky 18 


covered. 
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CONNECTION OF CHINESE AND We go further than this. The old 
HEBREW. value Luv is attached very much to 


‘the middle portion of the phonetic, 
Paper: Continued. the idecograph Dix, While 
BY REV. 4. EDKINs. the pictorial or ideographic value of 
TA Din is feld which keeps before 
Primitive Chinese languaye. sour eyes the principle of the prim- 
In the foreguing investigation the ut squares, 
after the separation from the Chinese , equality and. partly for the con- 
viewed. An examination of the Chi-, pears in round vessd of jade, 
hese sylabic and letter changes will a round clip of wood. Ler a 
words need te: ye, the Latin rete and Lchrew Ris 
"Onl @ nel. Ifere the tinal has be- 
CH © come sibilized and reduplicated. We 
-to compare with advantage the Chi-. 
find it in Lei thunder. So in 
nese and ILebrew primitive vocabu-_ 
| ‘the words Lei, ranpart, to build, 


Let, tnucfve, twist round, thie idea 


Phonetic writing. | 
Among the aids to the discovery ™ still roundness and the phonetic 
‘value, add is the same. 


of the early Chinese language the | 
must important is the principle of . Again we extend our search, Vhere 
phonetic writine a strising similarity between the 
Many round things, for cxaniple, puonctics Let and YE Lie, a build- 
are expressed by the character By Leu. weil, upper story, ~ound and 


Thus a round vessel for holding wine | cow ven in orm, the Upper part 
f HE Liv is something like ff, a large 


is Lv, a round iron stove is Lv, 

a round house of wood, ielt Ke. is diy ided into | mall ares, 
Lt, a reed is Lr, the human Lie entive character is probably tn- 
tended tor a picture of a tower. The 
is gi Lu, the wheel used over a well Ohinese towers in the Great Wall 


in drawing water Is ite Lu. Tn west- are square, ane they have two stories . 


ern languages the same things are above the wall, Such an edifice might 
known as Rora Compare be supposed to be rudely pictured in 
the English reed, round, the Hebrew: the seal character for Lec. which may 
Rosu head where T has become Su be scen in Morrison and Cullery. Let 
by sibilization, and the Latin rota us add T to the words written with 
wheel rotundus. Thus we learn that this phonetic. We obtain 3} Lur to 
the Chinese words written with this | pillage, loot, 3° Levy @ round basket 
phonetic have lost a T. This lost 
T may be safely restored wherever & J& 
the same phonetic occurs. | | 
Thus in Le to plunder we recog-| 
nize, when Tis added, the Hindoo the English thread. Here 
loot. In Li to encourage, we add L appears as Tirand Ri its insertea, 
D and find ourselves in possession of We also find #é Lee the skull, This 
the Chinese equivalent for the Latin jis the French téte and as before no- 
laude to praise. ticed, the Lebrew Resu head. The 
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Jiitin testa is used for any earthen 
vess:!, the skull cc. | 

Taere is another phonetic #2 Lo 
[t has 
also lost T. 

loa net, Latin rete. 

Fit lo ving palisarte. 

lo a larg: baste! of bamboo or 
reeds. 

lo a gong. 

Among these examples the pali- 
sade, the basket and the gong are all 
round things. | 

Compare also the phonetics & Lv 
rude, jie LU, to revolve in the mind, 
Wt vessel used in rites, 
arrange, Lr rhythmical arrange- 
ment, rythmus, laws, Str think. 

War fear, respect, ev stomach. 

give. 

A few instances of the usage of 
thess phonetics inthe forormtion of 
characters will make this plain. 

Lir ceremmy, Latin ritus, 
Latin rudis, rude. 

Ry encourage, Latin liudo, 
Luv think, Latin reor. 

Ay Lav arrange, Latin ordo, Arab 
rattab, | | 
Lev laws of rhythin, Gr, ruthos, 

fa think, Mongol setegehu. 

Srv lidt/e, Muglish little. * 

War fear, Gr. aideo, Latin 
vereor. 

Tie ideographie value of [A Drs 
field is that ol land divided into 
squares. But why is it Din 
There is little ditheulty answer- 
ing this question. We have already 
found the idea of roundness assuming 
the form of squareness ina tower. The 
rattling or rambling sound of wheels 
or round objects rolled along the 
ground would originate to prinutive 


* The initials Sand L interchange as will 


man the name Lur and Lun or Dur 
and Dun, asin the English rattle 
and round. The Chinese word for 


wheel is Lun and to durnis 
Tun. Ilence in this language the 


jidea of roundness, revolving, «c., 


has come to be expressed by Dev, 
Lun and Tun as well as by Dev, Lev, 
Tius we find tut, hollow, 
fi Tur obtuse, BA (De and probably) 
Dur, the head. 

It is at our option whether we say 
that D or L was the original initial 
of this root, and whether N or T was 
its final. Man’s vocal imitation of 
natural sounds is not exact. He may 
utter the svHables Dux or Dur when 
he hears objects rolling or thunder 
rattling over his head, It is also 
for a tinal N to change into 
Lor Tinto N. This point is perhaps 
beyond the reach of our inquiries. 
All which is important for an imme- 
diate object. is that represents 
roundness. But the idea of round- 
ness gives origin to that of square- 
ness as in the case of baskets, earthen 

vessels, towers &c. Hence a field is 
ealled Din because of the idea of square 
distribution which the Chinese an- 
ciently put into practice. Further all 

round or square objects, with their 
connected verbs and adjectives, pro- 

nounced Trev, Lo, Lev, Tat, ‘Uv, To 

may be conjectured to have once had 

a tinal T, atterwards lost by weak- 

ness in enunciation, But this is true 

only in the case of words which are 

not written with phonetics having K 

or P final. 

This is an instance of the extensive 

yet sate generalizations which may 

be arrived at in the study of the 

Chinese phonetic characters. Per- 


haps a hundred or more common and 
Important words, nouns, verbs and 
udjectives, expressive of the notions 
of turning, rolling, roundness, obtuse- 
ness, May thus be reduced to one. 

The simplicity of the Chinese syl- 


be shuwa by their cummen vrigin in D, 


is due te the superior antiqui- 
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ty ot the monosvilabie torm of lan- | Confucianists) who appears ab cach opening 


guage. No country therefore affords 


and spreading ont” (of the Universe.) Sage 


le Ch, XX Vi. p. V9. 


This Demon-god 


such great facilities for an investiga- or Kirst Manor Noah as a reappearance of 


tion into the primitive language of 


Adam isin his deified character, “ 


ow first ancestors, whom we take | ‘Teen Shang-te” or“ Imperial Heaven,” and 


to be not the gorilla of 
ests, but the Adam and Kve of the! 


divine Word. China alone of the! 


i 
i 


jt 


Atriean for- also the Son of Noah as being the eldest of 
| the triplication Fuh-he, Shin-nung, Hwang- 


In this we 


e: or Shem, Ham, and Japhet. 
have again the jumble already noticed as ob- 


nations that preserve the monusvl- servable the heathen systems; e. gr. 


labic structure of language has an 
ancient literature. China alone 
of the races that anciently used hiero- 
glyphic writing has, by a wise and | 
careful employment of the phonetic 
principle, maintained the legibility 
vf her hicroglyphies till the present 
time. | 
Six syllabic groups. 

The phoneties are divided into six 
ereat groups ending in the finals NG, 
N, M, kk, T, P.* Words ending 
K never use phoneties which repre- 
sent a P final, Words ending in 
never trench on the territory of final, 
T. So also NG, N, and M has each: 
its own group of words. Yet NG 
and K sometimes interchange. Thus, 
the phonetic J& Kwone wide, has the: 
value Kwok in Kwox 
and Gi Kwok stretch a bow. So we, 
have just found the finals N and T) 
interchanging. The same is true of 
Mand Pas in the case of 4 nien- 
think used as a phonetic sign in Pa 
love, J niep heap up. 


CHINESE MYTHOLOGY. 


No. 8: Second Part, 


BY SINENSIS, 


5. Pwan-ekvo ov “the First Man,” or 
Desaone-vod, is Chaos or Adam or Noah 
| (k —), and he is equally the son of Ad:an 
or Noah or Imperial the secoad: 

—, and the eldest of the triplication. | 


“Fuli-he is the First Man (according to the 
* See Grammar ofthe Chinese colloquial 


rer 
ab suase by J. L, 


(© Noah, in ecery mythological system of the 


pagans was confounded, or rather identified 
with one of his three sons.” 
343. “Visnou (one of the triplication of 
Bram oe Monad) appears distinct from 
Menu (First Man) and personates the Su- 
Being: yet, single, he is certainly 
Noah or Menu himself: as one of a ¢riad of 


vods springing from a fourth still older deity 


(the Monad, or elder Noah) he is a son of 
Noah,” Jhid. Vol. 117.“ Considered 
then as Noah, we find Jupiter ey elder 
Monad or Chaos) both esteemed the father 
of the three most ancient Cabiri (Crlus, 
‘Terra, and First Man), and himself also 
reckoned the first of the @co primitive Cabiri 
(Cwlus and Terra); Bacchus being associa- 
ted with him as the younger. This however 
is a mere reduplication, for Jupiter. and 
Bacchus are the same person.” &e., 1. e. the 
First Man, p. 292. Ful-he, as Shem, 
is Jupiter, or the “element” of Wood, the 
colour of which, we ave told, is Azure, and 
which is said to be “the chief of the five 
elements; “and the throne of Wood is on 
the Bast.” Mirror of Hist. Vol. p. 13. 
Ilence in the doeal Kthwan-lun the ‘Tae 
mountain on the Kast of the Circle, where 
this Shang-te is worshipped by the Emperor 
with burat offerings, is the “most honor. 
able” of the five. Fuh-hein his cha- 
racter as the first of the Five Emperors is 
an emanation from “imperial leaven” who 


is the Be Py or the Sun; and thus the Chi- 


nese Confucianists, like the other pagans, 


always make a marked distinction between 


the human and the deified character of their 


gods: “The Emperor Julian......maintained 


that Esceulapius was manifested upon earth 
in a human form by the generative power of 
the Sun: from which we are to understand, 
I conceive, that the fabled god of healing 
Was an emanation of the Sun incarnate in 
the body of a man; for by other mytholo. 
wists Msculapius is positively declared to be 
the Sun. himself. And tius the Hindoos 
distinctly assign a leefold nature to their 


Menu; in one point of view he was @ mere 


man; but in avother he was an emanation of 
the Sun. But, whether the soul of the man 


wis thought to be translated to the orb of 


kab. Vol. pe 
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the Sun, or the genius of the Sun to animate | nature, is born from the Yin or fe- 


the body of the man, this notion of a doulde 
nature may be clearly traced throughout the 
whole mythology of the pagans, and is in 
fact necessarily required by every page in 
the history of theiv gods ove and many. Note. 
Whenever the deity condescends to be born 
of woman, the person ts one, Wut there are 
fro natures. Vo this distinetion we must 
carefully attend in order to reconcile 
seeming contradictions in the Puranus...... 
these two natures often act dadependently of 
other, awd exist at the same tine in 
diferent places, Vhis distinction must equal- 


ly be attended to in every other system of 


pogan idolatry, Fab. Vol. 11, 228. 

Itis plain, then, that the Mheogony, 
and the Cosmogony of the Confucianists are 
one and the same; end this arises from their 
“Confounding the proper creation of the 
world,” as all the heathen do, “with its re- 
formation after the deluge: aud the confu- 
sion itself originated from the doctrine of a 
succession of similar worlds, at the close of 
each of which all the hero-gods are absorbed 
into the essence of the ereat father, as at the 
commencement of cach they are all) repro- 
duced from his essence, Hence it happened 
that the Demon-eods of the Gentiles, whose 
history when analyzed shows them to be 
chiefly the family of Adam reappearing in 
that of Noah, are represented) sometimes as 
effecting the creation, and sometimes as them. 
selves originatiug ontof kab. Vol, 7. 
253. Ful-he or Shang-te, the Great An- 
eestor of all: mankind, is the 4 RL of the 
Shoo-king: ©Ping-nan-hoo savs, with re- 
gard to the time of the three kings reports 
are vague, literature was unknown, and 
stupidity was not dissipated. Ful-he flour- 
ished in the former Heaven (i. ec. Paradisai- 
eal world) certainly he literary ancestor 
of the myriad of ages.” Xe. Mire ef Mist. 
Vol. p18. He is also the accomplished 
Ancestor,” anda Bull, the sacred symbol of 
“Finperial Heaven,” sacrificed to him. 
Sheo-king; Canon of Shun. Further, this 
Fub-he, or Keen. or Shang-te, who comes 
out of the sacred cirvele or Ark witli his wife, 
and three sons with their three wives, is tie 
Baal of the Canaanites 5 “Sittim is the plural 
of Seth, as Ballim is the plural of Baal; and 
these Sittim or Baalin were the gods, 
of whem. Noah under the singular name 
Seth, Sit, Sid, or Seth, was the principal.” 
fab, Vol. 202. 


Wo. 9. 


( Conclusion.) 


name of “the Divinity.” 


male principle, or Great Mother 
(who is alike the Earth, the Ark, 
and the Moon,) without the concur. 
rence of a father. See No. 1, 18, 
Hence we shall find this female prin- 
ciple personified, and a miraculous 
birth ascribed to each of the Shang- 
tes, or members of the Noctic family 
in their heman characters. 1. 
fie. mother dived at 
the Ilwa-svo lake. She trod inthe 
steps ofa giant, which excited her 
mind, and being: surrounded by a 
Rainbow, she conceived and gave 
birth to the Ruler (Shane-te or 
he) at Ching-ke.  Beeause he pos- 
sessed the. virtue of Wood, he sue- 
ceeded Tleaven (his deified character) 
as king: bence he is named the 
breath of nature (fi). Tle had the 
virtnous nature of a sage, and his 
appearance was bright as the S'una 


henee he ts called "Prae-haou. (The 
Chin. Lep. 
bol, NETL p. 630), In full, 
mer. fest. Vol. 13. 2. 
Shin-nung. Ile “had the body of 
awian, and the head of a bull” (the 
bovine Jupiter) Lbid p. 22. While 


hiis mother was a virgin, and was 


travelling along a road, she placed 
her foot upon a step in the path, felt 
aimovement inher body, con- 
ceived, A son was born to her in 
due time whom she rejected as a 
monster, sending hine up into a moun- 
fain; ut he was nurtured and pro- 
tected by wild beasts, which being 
observed by his mother she took 


up, lie taught men to culiivate the 
ground, and sow the five sorts of 
grain: &e. The Emperor offers up 
sacrifice to him as Ceres.” &e. Chin, 
Rep. Vol. XX 94. 3. Hwang-te, “His 


mother was called Foo-paou. She 


witnessed a great flash of lightning 


The Great Father “ Imperial Heav- 
en, the Yang er wale principle of 


which surrounded the star ch‘oo of 
the Greet Lar, witha brightness that 


and Moon (his eyes, as Sheng-te);— 


charge of him; when he was grown 
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lightened all the country round about 
her, and thereupon became preznant. 
After 25 months she gave birth to 
the Emperor in Show-skew. When 
born he could speak. ITis countenance 
was Dragon-like, and his virtue was 
Ile could oblige the 
host of Shin (gods) to come to his 
eourt and receive his orders (i. @. as 
Shang-te). Ife emploved Ying-lnng 
to attack Ch‘esyew, the fight with 
whom was maintained by the help 
af tigers, panthers, bears, and grisly 
hears. By means of the heavenly 
lady Pa, he stopped the extraordina- 
vy rains caused by the enemy &e. 
The grass Kteuh-vih grew in the 
court-vard of the palace. When a 
vlib-tongued person was entering the 
court, this grass pointed to him, so 


that such men did not dare to pre- 


sent themselves.” In this Emperor's 
Eastern garden there were © 
nixesimaleand female,” which “would 
not catany diving insect, nor tread 
on living erass;” also “worms like 
&e. Daring lis reign 
“the heavens were wrapt in mist for 
three days and three nights.” °When 
the mists were removed, he made an 
excursion on the Lo,” and saw a great 
fish; and snerificed to it with five vie- 
tima, Whereupon torrents of rain 
came down for seven days and seven 
nights, when the fish floated off. to 
the sea and the Emperor obtained 


the map writings. The dragon-writ- 


ing came torth from the Ho, and the 

tortoise writing from the Lo. &e. 

In his hundreth year “the earth was 


ace,” &s. A plant grew in his pal- 
ace which produced a pod every 


day from the first to the 15th of 


every month, and from the 16th to 
the end of the month, let one fall 
each day. Five old) men walked 
about the islets of the Yellow River, 
who were the sou's of “the five plan- 
ets,” and who at last ascended into 
the Pleiades. dragon horse ap- 


peared with “the seheme,” 


placed it on the altar of saevitiece, 
The scheme contained a tally of 
white gem ina casket of red’ gem 
eovered. with yellow @old, and bound 
with an azure string.” A divine tor- 
toise was presented at court, which 
attained to a size of upwards of three 
fect in the course ofa thousand vearss 


“Sonits back were characters in the 


tadpole style, conveying a record of 
What liad happened since the begins 
ning of the world: tortoise 
iso appeared with writing on his 


back informing Yaou that he must 
resign the throne in faver of Shun, 


Yaou had @ degenerate son. Whe Em- 
peror was as benevolent as (aren, 


as wise as the wods: Approachme 


him he appeared like the san, and at 
distance his form resembled the 
brigit clonds.....Ie wore a yellow 
cap and sombre elothes, while he 
rode in a red chariot drawn by white 
horses; the eaves of his thatch were 


not cut even; his rafters were rough 
unplaned &e. 5. Shun... is 


mother Uh-tang saw a large rainbow, 
aud her thoughts were so affected by 


‘it, that she bore Shun. is eyes had 
rent,” and the Emperor went up-to double pupils. 


Heaven on a dragm. ~Wonderfal 


had a dragon 


countenance, « large month, and a 


stars and meteors appeared in this! black lbody, 6 cubits and one inch 


-veign. 4. Yaou. Inthe midst of dark- 


ness and winds, “the red dragon” 
made his mother preynant. Her 
time lasted 14 months, when she 
brought forth Yaou in’ Tan-ling.” 
His height when erown up was “ten 
enbits” &e. In his vear a bril- 
liant star appeared; phanixes ap- 
peared in the «oit~-vards of the pal- 


ong.” 
tous bean erew about the stairs, and 
phoenixes nested in the courts.” AT 
the beasts gainbolled when  musie 
owas played, and brilliant star came 
out in the head of Scorpio. his 
th vear messengers from the MWest- 
ern Queen came to do homage, 
cand to present while stone rings, and 


On his aceession the feliel- 
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archers’ thimbles of gem.” <A great 
storm of thunder and rain took place 
in the 14th vear of his reign, anda 
violent wind overthrew houses and 
tore up trees. “The drumsticks and 
drums” at a grand performanee, 
‘were scattered on the ground, and 
the bells and stones dashed about 
confusedly. The dancers fell pros- 
trate, and the director of the music 
ran madly away; but Shun, keeping 
hold of the frames from which the 


bells and stones were suspended, 


laughed and said, ‘Ilow clear it is, 
that the empire is not one man’s em- 
pire! It is signified by these bells, 
stones, organs and flutes. On this 
he presented Yu to Heaven (deified 
Shang-te), and made him perform 
actions proper tothe Emperor, where- 
upon harmonious vapours responded 
on all sides, and felicitous clouds 
were seen” &ke, ‘ When the day 
declined there came a tine and glo- 
rious light, anda vellow dragon is- 
sued and came to the altar, bearing 
a scheme on his back, &c¢. intimating 
that he should resign in’ favour of 
Yu.” Shun was @ potter on the banks 
of the Yellow River. He dethroned 
Yaou and kept him prisoner. See 
An. of Bamboo Books; Legge’s Shoo- 
king. Also of I1ist. 


are associated with them, but these 
five are the chief demon-gods (see, 
N». I. 3.) In each legend the one 
Grreat Mother of all things, (called 
by the Assyrian ‘‘the lady” par 
excellence )is personified and is rep- 
resented as a vigin, who brings forth 
each manifestation of the one Shang- 
te or Noah without any real mar- 
riage; “The Great Mother” was 
by some theologists esteemed a vir- 


gin; and was thought by her own 
‘energy alone to have given birth to 


the principle hero-deity.” Fab. £27. 
This goddess is the “ Western Queen- 
mother” already mentioned, or the 
Greek Juno—the female principle of 
the sacred circle T‘ae-keih or K‘wan- 
lun. (See No. 7. 3.) As to the mul- 
tiplication of these human manitesta- 
tions of the chief deity of paganism, 
‘T)Tlerbelot informs us that the 
Arabs, not content with a single pre- 
Adamite Solomon, have mentioned 
a whole race of them; who according 
to some, governed the world succes- 


sively to the number of forty, or, ac- 


| 


cording to others, to the number of 
seventy-two. It is almost supertlu- 


ous to say, that this fable is a mere 


series of Menus, or Mahabads, or 
Buddhas.” Fab. 7.151. Shang-te’s 


varied repetition of the imaginary 


2. These tive Demon-gods are all | colour, as Fuh-he, and as IT wang-te, 
alike born out of the Chaotic ovrem | is azure. The latter is represented as 
mundi, which is the Earth or the: sitting on a dark azure seat (¥ JA). 


Ark, and astronomieally the Moon. 
As born trom the Earth they are five 
members of the Adamic family: as 
born from the Ark they are tive mem- 
hers of the Noetic family; and as 
born from the Moon they are five 
planets or Overseers of the Tfea- 
vens,” to which their souls were ele- 
vated after death, and which are the 
animated ‘rots re alavaras of 
Babylonian mythology. Each there- 
fore has a human and a deified char- 
acter, and these two natures ‘act 
independently of each other, and ex- 
ist at the same in different places.” 


(fab. 225 also No. 1.11.) Others 


snake......The dark azure, or blue 


Every thing in the palace of the 


former was azure (the ‘colour of 


Wood”) and he is said to have heen 
half man, and half serpent. He thus 


resembles the fish-gods Visbnou and 


Dagon; and is the same as the Ar- 
kite god of the Mexicans who ts reps 
resented as ‘seated on an azure 
coloured stool in an Ark or litter, at 
every corner of which there was a 
piece of wood carved into the shape 
ofaserpent’s head.......in his right 
hand he grasped: an azure staff carv- 
ed into the semblance of a waving 
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approachin 


watery element, on which the great 
father and the Ark once floated (see 


TLegge’s Shoo-king, ‘* Tribute of Yu,” 


¢ to black, is a sacred|fable of the god Shun. 
colour, highly venerated both by the. 
Ilindoos and the Egyptians; most. 
probably as being the hue of the 


The long 
periods of gestation refer to Shang- 
te or Noal’s being shut up in the 
Ark for a lengthened period before 
his allegorical birth; while the being 
able to speak at birth, refers to his 
birth from the Ark as a reappearance 


p. 150 and note). ‘Whe serpent which ofthe older god, Adam. The ‘ de- 
possesses the faculty of casting its generate son” of his manifestation 
skin, and appearing again in reno?) Yaou, refers to the stories of Cain 
vated youth, was a very general sym-: and of Canaan, as the Great Father 
bol of the transmigrating diluvian:is both Adam and Noah. As before 
god, who was supposed to have ex- observed, Chaos and the Deluge, and 
perienced a second birth; hence it consequently the Adamic and Néetic 
was placed inthe bosoms of those families are confounded together in 
who were initiated into the mysteries, all heathen legends: and hence the 
as a token of their regeneration.” allusion to the translation of Eneeh, 
This Mexican god also, in strict ac-, in the story of the Néetic god Twang. 
cordance ‘with the spirit of old my-' te, (See Fab Vol. IL. p. 41). As ante- 
thology,” was ‘born from the great diluvians these human manilestations 
mother, without the concurence of a' of Shang-te are of gigantic stature, 


father.” Fab. 17. 815 and note. The as were also the Cushim or Cuthim ot 


remarkable stars and meteors, point- the Néetie family. The Dragon. 
ine to the “Star of Noah,” supposed herse represents the Great Father 
to 
and forty nights” in which the rain written in a heavenly character, un- 
decended upon the earth (Gen. P71. known to mortals; snd the tortoise 
12.); the sending up the mountain; represents the Ark in which they 
the Rainbow constantly connected were supposed to have been safely 
with the ofthe Great deposited. OF these, the two anet- 
Mother; the miraculous storms, rains, ent books, the Shoo-king and the 
and mists; are all plain allusions to. Yih-king are the transeripts. The 
the Deluge. The remerkable plants Great Bear represents the seven 
refer to the tree of knowledge’) in mariners ofthe Ark, the Hermaphro- 
Paradise. The Dragen, (the same as ditie Shang-te or Noah being count- 
the serpent) the symbol of Shang-te, ‘ed as one. The phanixes represent 
also figures in these legends, and the constant succession of worlds, the 
~ Yaou ts the son of this transtormed young bird being supposed to spring 
Shang-te. The supposed recovery of from the ashes of the old one. And, 
certain sacred Books trom the Deluge, the white horses of the Néetic Yaou, 


or their preservation by the Great stamp the Quintuple Shang-te as he- 


Father Shang-te or Noah in the Ark, ing equally the god Buddha. - 

is also alluded to in the fables of the’ 3. The Western Queen-mother 
horse and the divine tortoise, which (see No. 7.3) ‘delights to dwell in 
are two Avatars of Shang-te. The! the cave” of the sacred mountain of 
Beasts are represented as being under! K*hwan-lun; hence the allusion to 

the controul of the Great Father, as’ the Great Mother sending Shang-te, 
was the case both in) Paradise, and in bis human character of Shin-nung, 
inthe Ark. The ‘* Western Queen-! up a mountain where beasts nourish- 
Mother,” the ‘White Goddess” or, ed him; “we perpetually tind a no- 

Western Venus (4 % see Kang-he tien predominating, both that the 
XX), also appears undisgnised] yinthe’ goddess, whose peculiar form cr sym- 


lave shone during the “forty days Shane-te saving the sacred Books 
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hol was a ship, delighted to dwell in upon the exuberant productions of 
«consecrated and that the god jthe earth.” &e.  Jbid. Vol. p. UL. 
who was exposed in an ark, was born | And Hesiod tells us that in the golden 
ov nursed ina cave said tu be situa- age, “gods and mortal men weve first. 
ted on the suminit of a lofty moun. born together,” and Cronus,” who 
tain, the transcript of Ararat.” Fab, like Shang-te is Chaos and Monad, 
31. As the Chinese have these was ‘their sovereign.” bid. p. 13. 
live manifestations of Shang-te, so, Thus Shang-te’s manifestation eang- 
“between Adam and Noah, the @, “could oblige the host of gods to 
Hindoos place five Menus, or five to his court and receive his 
supposed manifestations of the great | orders.” 

futher, in the persons of five prinei- “Sages oe 

pal antediluvian saints.” We CHINESE AND ENGLISH 
have moreover in the Babylonian ac- VOCABULARY. * 
count of the death of Noah and his | - aS | 
sons,” the death of these patriarchs! Some months avo we heard that Mr. 
described to us perfectly according | Stent was preparing A Vocabulary in Chi- 
to the genius of hero-worship: they | "ese and Kuglish, but supposed it would 
were (ranstited to heaven, and became appear some time to come, We 
the gods of their prosperity.” Dhid. agreeably snrprised at. Dee. 
Alinanac plant revetving A copy of the work. It 
is very beautifully done, [tis the most 
in the above legends, resembles the took wo: have. in 
ash Y drasil die Goths, LChinese ‘and English. We conzratulate 
and the lamba of mount Mera, the auther on its ty pozraphical appearance, 


which “are eqnally transcripts the Custoin'’s Press at Shanghai on 


the Paradisiacal tree of knowledge.” : being able to produce such a book. 
Vol. B41. To represent) se. Stent expressly states that his Vo- 
the Great Fatheras of gigantic stature | eahulary “almost entirely owes its origin 
is common amongst heathen. The 'to novel revlins,” asa large part of its 
Cuthie race were See coutents were found in’ Chinese. novels. 
Vol. T/T, p. 4067. “Ulis supposed | We feel free to say (whether or 
vigantic stature.”  Tdris, the Great! not,) that if all novel readins pro'laced 
Father of the Coltie Britons, similar literary results we shonld) 
actly corresponds with the similar mously) recommend it to be more generat- 
vigantic stature which is ascribed to. ly followed. 
suddha, Jain, Mahiman, and Atlas.” We must rater the renter to tho 
p. 43. That tho fle work for an interesting expla- 
White Horse” is the symbol of "tio of its rise and prozress aad compte- 
as it that of Shang- ‘tion, We are glad he allowed himself to 
be persnadel to have the Vocabulary pub- 


te, see doid. Vol. 1, 96 and II, 19. lished which it appears was done by the 


“Tn high antiquity,” 1. the Liberality and Kindness” of Robert 
golden age, there was no distinction We happen to be in a posi- 
of sex, and the Ruler (Shang-te or! tion to know what is implied by the in- 
Fuh-he) first instituted marriage. [Le "cossant labor to which he alludes. For 
rave them two kinds -of skins for the preparation of it must have been at- 
covering.” &+. Jhrror of Hist. Vol. ‘tended with extraordinary care and ap- 
Lp. site. ‘Plato informs us that: plication. 

which was ordained of god (Jupiler) & A Cainese and 
there were neither human politics, 
nor the appropriation of wives and Customs. SHANGHAT: Printed and Padlisied 
children; bat all lived in com-non the Custum’s Press, 1871. 
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The Vocabulary ocenpies 572 pages, each 
page having about 43 Chinese expressions, 
The Romanization which is after the sys- 
tem of Mr. Wade, the tones being indi- 
seated by Arabic figures, occupies the left 
hand of the pare, then comes the Chinese 
characters, which are defined on the right 
hand of the page. 
arranged in resular alphabetic order, which 
must prove highly useful to all students 
of the Pekinese dialeet. 

About 50.) pages are by an 
INprex to the Chinese char- 
acters employed in the Voeabulary ar- 
ranged in double coltumas, each character 
being defined by one or more words, 
Then 25 pages are taken up with a list 
“of the characters arraaged ina 
fxpEX, 5 columns to a page. ts fol- 
lowed by au table of the Plt Rateals 
which are sneveeded by pages. of 
Notes, deseritbing over LOO) phrases or 
censtoms wiitehare alluded to in the Vo- 
eabulary. 

For ourselves we cannot but express 
the wish that aanuch larger number of 
phrases and castoms had been deseribed 
Inthe manner which Mr. Stent adopted 
in-deseribing what he selected. 
of 15 pages of such notes, we should have 
heen delighted with 20 times as many. For 
ve regard) notes as excoelingly val- 
nable to the student of the Chinese len- 
enage as well as te all eare to learn 
atbo tt life and manners, 

It is with considerable satisfnetion that 
we have noticed "Phe Social Life of the 
Chinese” by and volume, 
sofreyquently, (over fiftecn times in fifteen 
pages) as affording further illustration of 
wertain custoins or notions. — It shows that 
there is a noticable dezree of commonness 
of Chinese practices and opinions even In 


_ remote quarters of the Empire. For though 


the “Social Life” specialty relates to cus- 
toms and notions as existing at Foochow, it 
«toes not evelusive/y relate tothem. We hap- 
pen to know that the work is often referred 
to at Canton and other places remote from 
Poochow as eontainiug a description of 


nota few eustoms whieh exist there. If | 


The Romanization 


China—the circumstance goes a good ways 
to prove the ownness of the Chinese peo- 
ple, if any proof is needed. — 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Ona recent, visit to the Yung-fuk 
district with Dr. Osgood of the Amer- 


igan Board Mission, two new con-- 
verts were received to church fellow. 


ship at the city chapel, and four at 
mountain village, called 
These four were women, One is the 
mother of a Christian student in our 
training school, and the other three 
are wives of Christian residents in 
the village. The occasion of their 
admission to the chureh was one of 


much interest, as the ordinances of - 


baptism and the Lord’s Supper were 
then administered for the first time 


at that place, and were witnessed by 


a crowd of villagers. ‘Tue services 
were conducted in the simplest man- 
ner, the sacraments carefully explain- 
ed, and idolaters urged to abandon 
their sins and acecpt free salvation by 
Christ. 

On the Saturday preceding these 
services, Dr. Osgood attended to 10 
medical cases at the city chapel and 
25 at the village. ‘Two of these last 
were important cases-—a man over 
60 vears of age, afflicted with entro- 
pium, and alittle girlor 8 years, verv 
low with prewmonta. The illness of 
this child is watched with tender so- 
licitude by the native preacher and 
converts, as for some time she has 
given very pleasing evidence of sin- 
cere piety and devotion to the Sae 
viour. She has learned many Chris- 


‘tian hymns, and seems to trust wholly 


in Jesus for herself, while manifest= 
ing a deep concern for others’ spirit- 
nal good. It grieves her that her 
futher does not say grace af meals, 
and she dues what she can to lead 


its pages are of use mM understanding the ) both her parents and her heathen rel- 


emstoins and opinions which prevail at, atives and friends to observe the 
Canion and Peking —the two extremes of Sabbath and attend services at the 
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At Foochow, January Srd the wifo of Gro. 
MARMAN, of a son, 


‘THE CHINESE RECORDER ; 


(January, 


chapel. She is indeed a bright light 
in that dark heathen village; and, 
whether spared to live longer or not, 
her influence will tell strongly among 
converts and heathen for the precious 
gospel ot Jesus. Yea; have ye never 
read, Out of the mouth of babes and 
sucklings thou hast perfected praise? 0, 
may the good Shepherd bless this 
dear lamb of His fold, just as she 
needs ! 

The exeitement about the genit 

vders has extended to the Yung- 
fuh, as well as to other districts, but 
seems now to have subsided in great 
mensure. Some of the native Chris- 
tians have been roundly cursed and 
pushed about in the streets by the 
and inafew instanees smart 
blows have been inflicted. - But these 
things ‘have fallen out rather unto 
the furtherance of the gospel.” Prob- 
ably converts will be multiplied in 
our various fields on account of the 
excitement, and evangelical work in 
various respects will advance rather 
than retrograde, Satan, though eun- 
ning to invent malicious plans; over- 
me. | ws himself, and, as usual, nota- 
biy fails in executive skill. So should 
it be, and so may it ever be. 


C. C. 
Foocuow, Oct. 25, 1871. 


BIRTH. 


MARRIAGE, 


In the Presbyterian Church, Tungechow, Shangtung, 
China, by Rev. C. W. MATEER assisted by Rey. T. P. 


to Miss MAnGARYT J. Brown of Dela- 
Ware, Ohio. 


DEATH. 
At the Russian Ecclesiastical Mission, Peking on the 


JOTTINGS AND GLEANINGS. 


conversions, of out-stations, and of natives 
entermg the ministry, is every year rapid- 


departments has, of late, doubled once in 
a period of a little over three years. 


| rate of ‘progress. 


‘Stations and Ont-Stat ions, 2K 108 10 306 
Native Preachers, 141 305 
Native Christians. B51 1904 


view of the results of these missions. The 
incidental results are also important. Prej- 
udices have been wearing away; confi- 
Crawroryp, Rev, Epwanp P. Cary of Philadelphia, | dence in the missionaries hus increased ; | 
their peaceful and benevolent intentions 
are becoming widely acknowledged; tens 
of thousands have had their confidence in 
2th November 1871, Father Isa1an. Deeply regreticd. | their false gods and superstitions shaken ‘ 
much Christian knowledge has been dif- 
fused, which, like good seed sown in good. 
ground, will ere long spring up and yield. 
a bountiful harvest. 


by the Ancient Chinese of the Arabs 
and Arabian Colonies and other West- 
ern Countries, mentioned in Chinese 
Books, published by Messrs. Trubner | 
& Co., 60 Paternoster Row, London. 
We hope to have a Review of this 
Kssay before long. | 

As A Misston 
Premium Tract. The Premium 
ferred by Rev. I. J. Roberts, late 
Missionary to China. By Rey. M. J. 
Knowlton pp. Missionary to China. 
It = as No, 118, published by 
the Bible and Publication Society, 
Philadelphia, U.S. A.) We have 
been much pleased with this Tract, 
and we, should beglad to repro- 
duce it in our columns, if our space 
permitted, | 

We find room for the following 
extract, page 25, 
It isa cheering fact that the ratio of 


ly increasing, The mumber in all these 


Should the same ratio of increase continue, 
Wwe-may reasonably expect that by the 
year 1900 the native Christians in China 
will number over two millions, The fol- 
lowing table will give some idea of the 


1853 1863 1864 1868 


2607 6743 
But mere statistics give a very indequate | 


Weare indebted to FE. Bretschneider 


Esq., M. D., fora copy of his Pam- 


Printed by Rozartw, Marcan & 


phiet “‘On the Knowledge Possessed | Co., Foochow. 
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